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^Lut/iors/iip and Sources 

By Wadad al-Qadl (American University of Beirut) 


Kitab Siwdn al-Hikma, attributed to Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql 
al-Sijistanl (d. ca. 377/987—988), posed, and still poses, a number of 
problems for the student of Islamic philosophy. 1 ) The main reason for 
this is that the book did not come down to us in its original recension, 
but rather in two abridgements: 2 ) the so-called Mukhtasar Siwdn 
al-Hikma of ‘Umar b. Sahlan al-SawI (d. ca. 540/1145, see Brockel- 
mann, GAL, Suppl . I, p. 830) and the so-called Muntakhab Siwdn 
al-Hikma by an anonymous editor who, according to Franz Rosen¬ 
thal, lived between the second half of the sixth/twelfth century 
and the first half of the seventh/thirteenth century. 3 ) The Mukhtasar 
is still in manuscript form 4 ) but the Muntakhab has been recently 
published by c Abd al-Rahman Badawl, though under the title “Siwan 
al-Hikma.” 5 ) Both the Mukhtasar Siwan al-Hikma and the Muntakhab 
Siwan al-Hikma ought not to be confused with the Tatimmat Siwdn 


*) See Plessner, M., “Beitrage zur islamischen Literaturgeschichte,” Is- 
lamica 4 (1931) 534—538; Dunlop, D. M., “Biographical Material from the Si¬ 
wan al-Hikma ”, JR AS (1957) 82—89; Kraemer, J., “Arabische Homerverse,” 
ZDMG 106 (1956) 306—308; Rosenthal, F., “From Arabic Books and Manu¬ 
scripts IV, ” JAOS 76 (1956) 27—31; Kraemer, J. L., “A Lost Passage from 
Philoponus’ Contra Aristotelem in Arabic Translation,” JAOS 85 (1965) 319, 
n. 4; Gutas, D., Greek Wisdom Literature in Arabic Translation , Ph.D. Disserta¬ 
tion, Yale University, 1974,52— jet passim.; Gimaret, D., “Sur un passage 4nig- 
matique dTbn ‘Asakir,” Stadia Islamica 47 (1978) 154—155, n. 2. See also the 
introduction of C A. Badawl to his edition of “ Siwan al-Hikma ” (Tehran, 1974) 
5—74. S. M. Stem’s article “Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi al-Sijitani,” El 2 ,1, 151— 
152, does not help the researcher in Siwdn al-Hikma much. 

2 ) Furthermore, a part of Siwan al-Hikma has come down to us in a re¬ 
cension called by D. Gutas “The Philosophic Quartet” and edited by him in 
his Greek Wisdom Literature, op.cit., 62—212; see ibid., 426—435. 

3 ) See Rosenthal, op.cit., 319, n. 4. 

4 ) Ms. Fatih 3222. References to the Mukhtasar in this paper are to the folio 
numbers of thi6 manuscript. 

5 ) See above, n. 1. 
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al-Hikma which is an independant work of Zahlr al-Dln al-Bayhaqi 
(d. 665/1170), published under this title as well as the title “Tarikh 
Hukama’ al-Islam,” 6 ) and meant to be a continuation, or a comple¬ 
ment, of Siwdn al-Hikma. 1 ) 

To simply identify the reason for the problematic situation of 
Siwdn al-Hikma, though, does not help the student of Islamic philo¬ 
sophy very much. Rather, the specific problems of the Siwdn ought 
to be identified, studied and, if possible, solved. Once this is done, the 
student of philosophy can carry on his research relating to Siwdn al- 
Hikma with a greater amount of ease and confidence. 

In the present paper, I will handle three of the major problems 
connected with the Siwdn. The first one is the problem of the com¬ 
position and structure of the Siwdn. This problem is of extreme 
importance and must be dealt with before any other problem, since the 
original text of the Siwdn is not extant, and since the two recensions 
that have come down to us from it could have very possibly tampered 
with its original composition and structure. In studying this problem, 
then, an attempt will be made at identifying the interpolations brought 
by the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhab into the original text of the 
Siwdn. Once identified, those interpolations are set aside as passages 
that do not belong to the original Siwdn text. The remaining passages 
belonging certainly to the original Siwdn will then act as the basis 
for comparing both recensions of the Siwdn, thereby leading one to 
discover the original composition and structure of the Siwdn al-Hikma. 

The second problem I will deal with here is the problem of the 
authorship of the Siwdn. Only lately, in 1978, has this question been 
identified as a “problem” of the Siwan, aS indeed it is, for the attri¬ 
bution of the book to Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql al-Sijistani finds 
witness only in a shaky statement of Zahlr al-Dln al-Bayhaqi, at the 
same time when one finds a host of evidence that testifies that this 
attribution is a faulty one. If the author of the Siwdn is not Abu 
Sulayman al-Mantiqi, then its real author ought to be qualified and, 
if possible, specifically identified. 

Attempting to solve the problem of the authorship of the Siwdn 
will be found impossible to be accomplished without studying the 
third problem connected with the Siwdn, namely its sources. Thus, 
due to the close interrelation between the problem of sources and that 

6 ) The two editions of this book are M. Shaft's (Lahore, 1935) and M. Kurd 
‘All’s (Damascus, 1946). References to this book in this paper are to the Da¬ 
mascus edition. 

7 ) Ibid., 15—16. 
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of authorship, the two will be studied together in this paper. They will 
lead us, in the final analysis, not only to place the book in its exact 
place in time and place, but also to assess its real value. 

I. The Structure and Composition of Siwan al-Hikma. 

Of the two extant abridgements of the Siwan , only Sawi’s Mukh¬ 
tasar is expressly called Mukhtasar Siwan al-Hikma, literally “The 
Summary of Siwan al-Hikma”, on the title page of the unique manu¬ 
script known so far of the book, with a further special name “Ghurar 
al-Fawa’id wa Durar al-Qala’id” (la). However, from the introduction 
of al-SawI, one learns that the book is also a “muntakhab,” literally a 
“Selection,” selecting from the Siwan some useful sayings of the 
philosophers (wa ba c d, fahadhihi faw&Hd mutakhaba min kaldm al- 
hukama > al-manqul fi Siwan al-Hikma ) (lb). In that sense, the Mukh¬ 
tasar fulfills the same function of the so-called Muntakhab Siwan al- 
Hikma. This Muntakhab is not identified by this name in any of its 
manuscripts, the name being extracted from its editor’s introduction, 
where he, like al-Sawi, states that he has “selected” (fa intakhabtu) 
the accounts of the old (al-qudama > ) philosophers mentioned in 
Siwan al-Hikma (77). Furthermore, at the end of the book, the editor 
says that that was the end of what he had promised to collect by way 
of a “summary” (al-ikhtisar) of Kitab Siwan al-Hikma. Thus, although 
the distinction between the two abridgements of the Siwan can be 
kept as “Mukhtasar” and “Muntakhab” respectively, one should 
remain aware that both of them perform the same functions of selection 
from and summarization of the Siwan. 

A close study of the texts of the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhab, 
however, indicates that the editors of the two works did not fully 
abide by the original functions of selection and summarization they 
started their respective works with. Rather, they added texts of their 
own into their books, thus blurring the image of the composition of 
the original text of the Siwan and causing breaks in its original 
structure. 

In the Mukhtasar, for one, there are two places that indicate 
possible or definite interpolation. The first one comes in the biography 
of Aristotle where a saying of Aristotle to Alexander, warning him 
against the tendency towards renown, is mentioned (17b—18a). At 
this point, the text goes on to read, “I say: he means by this that 
renown must not be sought primarily. What must be sought primarily 
are the good virtues, so that renown comes as an accidental conse- 
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quenoe of them, and not as a thing intended primarily.” (18a). Beside 
this saying in the margin there is a comment, by a different hand. It 
reads, “I found this passage (fasl) joined (maqrun) with these sayings: 
I think it comes from the copyist (wa azunnu annahu min lcaldm 
al-nasikh), for he was a virtuous, wise man.” (18a). By “the copyist” 
the commentator meant probably al-SawI, the editor of the Mukhtasar. 
According to the commentator, the passage is an interpolation, an 
addition to the original text of the Siwan, done by its abridger. This 
means one of two things: either that the commentator knew the 
original text of the Siwan, or that there was something odd about the 
passage in the context of the Mukhtasar to the point of making it in 
all likelihood not a reproduction from the Siwan. The gentle tone of 
the commentator’s wording, however, indicates that the second pos¬ 
sibility is by far the more plausible one. 

Upon examining the passage, one notes two peculiar things in it: 
The first that it starts with “I say” (qultu), and the second that it is 
a direct explanation of a saying. Indeed this is not the only instance in 
which the Mukhtasar shows those two peculiarities, or at least one of 
them, as will be shown below. The Muntakhab, on the other hand, 
shows none of them at all. 

Thus we may conclude that the Siwan text does not have sayings 
in the first person, nor does it contain express “explanations” by the 
author of the sayings of the philosophers. This is not unusual in the 
purely nomological works of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh 
centuries, like Ibn Hindu’s al-Kalim al-Ruhdniyya and al-Mubashshir 
Ibn Fatik’s Mukhtar al-Hikam ; rather, it is a rule in them. It is actually 
a rule in the so-called Philosophers’ Quartet ;tecent\y edited by Dimitri 
Gutas, and proved by him to be another abridged version of a part of 
Siwan al-Hikma, the part dealing with Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. 8 ) Any comment or “explanation” found in fact in the 
original text of the Siwan must be introduced by the name of its sayer. 
This we get from several places in the Mukhtasar as well as the 
Muntakhab. In the former we read (4b) “qala Abu Sulayman al-Sijzi” 
when there follows a comment on a saying by Socrates, and the same 
statement introduces another comment by Abu Sulayman on a 
saying by Galen (39a). When a direct explanation of one of the 
philosophers’ proverbs is given (41a), it is introduced by “qala Abu 
Zakariyya al-Saymari”. In the Muntakhab this happens more often. 
“Qala al-Mu'allim al-Thani” is used in identifying a comment of 


8 ) See Gutas, op.cit,, 216—217, 429—434. 
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al-Farabl on Aristotle (137); “Qala Abu Sulayman al-Sijzi (or al- 
Sijistani)” is used twice in introducing the comments of this man (138, 
159). Abu al-Nafis also has something to add to the biography of Galen, 
hence the statement “qala Abu al-Nafis” (276). 

Thus, we may conclude that though the original text of the Siwan 
does not include explanatory comments in the first person, it does 
include comments of varying natures on particular sayings of the 
philosophers. All these, however, are introduced by statements indi¬ 
cating clearly who the commenter is. 

But we are not through with the problem of the usage of the first 
person. In the Mukhtasar one finds a long entry with a very peculiar 
title. It reads (51b—56a) “wa hadhihl hikam wa wasaya intakhabtuha 
min kutub al-Furs” (and here are wise sayings and testaments which 
I selected from the books of the Persians). The mere usage of the first 
person here makes one suspicious: are we facing another interpo¬ 
lation in the Mukhtasar' 1 . One can try to find an answer by resorting to 
the Muntakhab. But the Muntakhah does not have this long text, nor 
does its text indicate that anything has been dropped. One should 
seek an answer by loo kin g at the place in which the entry appears. Then 
one may be sure that this text is indeed an interpolation: it is a very 
odd entry that breaks a very consistent sequence of entries, the 
sequence of biographical entries. It comes, quite surprizingly, between 
the biographies of two contemporaries, Abu al-Hasan al-‘Amiri 
(51a—51b) and Abu Sulayman al-Sijistanl (56a—56b). That this 
strange text does not appear in the Muntakhab and that it breaks the 
structural composition of the Mukhtasar itself and, furthermore, that 
it is expressly given a title in the first person, indicates that it is an 
addition by al-Sawi’s to the text of the Siwan, not an original part 
of it. 

All these reasons — with the exception of the usage of the first 
person — are good enough to make us consider as interpolation 
two other passages of the Mukhtasar. They are the ones entitled 
“Kalimdt lam, tunsab ild ma'ruf min al-hukamd’'” (Sayings which have 
not been attributed to any known wise men) (39a—40a) and “Amthdl 
lahum ” (Maxims of theirs) (40a—42b). Both of these are highly inter- 
ruptive of the structural composition of the book, falling between the 
biography of Galen (39a—39b) and Democretus (42b). They also are 
not found in the Muntakhab. Like the former case of the “Wise 
Sayings of the Persians,” they must be interpolations done by al-Sawi 
and do not belong to the original text of the Siwan. 

All the interpolations could very well have come from one source, 
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thus asserting what Dimitri Gutas has suggested, namely that there 
is an intermediary source between the Siwan and the Mukhtagar. 9 ) 

But so far this applies only to the first kinds of interpolation in 
Mukhtasar Siwan al-Hikma. The second appears in the biography of 
Abu Ja'far, King of Sijistan, after a long exposition of one of the 
meetings Abu Ja'far held with his disciples. It runs as follows (58a): 
I wrote this anecdote in its entirety, although it was unbecoming 
of my selections of prominent wise sayings found in beautiful 
short maxims, out of admiration of a time whose kings reached 
such a degree of purity that they outstripped the philosophers in 
the training of the soul, its purification from vices and its embel¬ 
lishment with virtues. 

This paragraph is clearly an addition of al-Sawi’s to the original 
text of the Siwan, for it represents an explanation of why al-Sawi 
included a certain part of the Siwan in his selections, though not in 
conformity with the principles of selection he had chosen. 

The same paragraph, however, tells us something else: that the 
original Siwan included not only short sayings, but also long sec¬ 
tions, partially biographical in nature, reproducing the sayings of 
the philosophers in their meetings. This is very important to state here, 
because it asserts with certainty that much of the Islamic section 
of the Siwan in this style belonged to the original text of the 
Siwan, as will be further shown below. It also makes the appearance 
in the Muntaichab (159) of an abrupt text in the biography of Alexander, 
including the comments of four Muslim philosophers, al-Saymarl, 
Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi, al-Nushajanl and al-Andalus! on a saying 
of Aristotle’s, a natural occurence. But this text will be dealt with 
later. 

Looking at the Muntakhab, we find two instances of clear inter¬ 
polation. The first, a short one, appears in the biography of Abu al- 
Hasan al- c AmirI, where al-'Amiri is reported to have studied with 
Abu Zayd al-Balkhl (307). The text goes on to say that Abu 
Zayd’s biography will come in Tatimmat Siwan al-Hikma, i.e. Bay- 
haqi’s work. This sentence certainly did not belong to the original 
text of the Siwan. The second interpolation’ a long one, appears in 
the biography of al-Kindl (287—291) and is a reproduction of Kindi’s 
letter to cine of his friends on the major phlegmatic diseases. Here, the 
action of interpolation is obvious, not only because of a date impossi- 


# ) See figure in ibid., 236. 
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bility, but also because of a structural incongruity. The text is introduced 
by this statement (287): 

I heard from the perfect, most venerated model of the virtuous, 
the imam Balia* al-Din Muhammad al-Tabari, he said: Ibn 
al-Hubal al-Baghdadi, the student of Abu al-Barakat, author of 
Kitab al-MuHabar, gave me this letter. It was related from Abu 
al-Barakat that the letter was in the handwriting of Abu Yusuf 
Ya'qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi, may God bless his soul. Ibn al-Hubal 
had with him a volume (juz y ) in the handwriting of Abu al- 
Barakat. This is the letter. 

From the point of view of structure, this passage interrupts the 
flow of the short, wise sayings of al-Kindi, for these sayings are 
resumed in the Muntakhab right after the letter of al-Kindi. From the 
point of view of dating, this text must go back at the earliest to the 
latter decades of the sixth/twelfth century and at the latest to the 
first decades of the seventh/thirteenth century. Its writer was the 
contemporary of Baha* al-Din Muhammad al-Tabari, possibly the 
same “hakim and qadi Balia* al-Din Abu al-Thana* Mahmud b. Abi 
al-Fadl Mansur b. al-Hasan al-Makhzumi” who was alive in 608/1211. 10 ) 
This Tabari had got his information from Ibn al-Hubal al-Baghdadi 
(Muhadhdhab al-Din Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan b. Ahmad), the doctor who 
died in 610/1213 and who was a student of Abu al-Barakat Ibn Malka 
(d. 547/1152). 11 ) This means that the text was written not only long 
after the Siwan al-Hikma was written, but also long after ‘Umar b. 
Sahlan al-Sawi had made his abridgement, the Mukhta§ar, of it. Thus 
it could in no way belong to the original text of the Siwan. 

This same text, however, helps us to identify, more precisely, the 
time in which the Muntakhab was written. The mere fact that all the 
manuscripts of the Muntakhab include this introductory text as well 
as the letter of al-Kindi 12 ) means that the original Muntakhab text 
also included it. This further implies that the opening word in the 
text “SamiHu,” in the first person (I heard) refers to the editor of the 
Muntakhab. Thus we can safely assume that the Muntakhab was 
written after the Mukhtasar in the latter decades of the sixth/twelfth 
century or in the first decades of the seventh/thirteenth century. 


1# ) See Ibn Abi U§aybi‘a, ‘Uyun al-Anba *, edited by A. Muller, Cairo, 1299/ 

1882, n, 201. 

11 ) Ibid. 

12 ) See Muntakhab, 287. 
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So much then for the interpolations of the two abridgements of the 
Siwdn. Besides them there seem to be no other interpolations. The 
text, both in the Mukhtasar and in the Muntakhdb, runs very smoothly 
without any sign of interpolation. To make of this “impression” a 
verifiable fact, one should go further by making a close comparison 
between the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhdb. It is mainly through that 
comparison that one discovers the structure and composition of the 
original text of the Siwdn al-Hikma. 

To start with, it is immediately obvious that the Mukhtasar is 
much shorter than the Muntakhdb, the Muntakhdb being about three 
times its size. The Muntakhab is composed of two main parts. The first 
is a narrative, surveying the history of Greek philosophy (77—110); it 
is not found in the Mukhtasar. The second is a sort of biographical part 
which is divided into two sections: a long section on the various Greek 
philosophers and their transmitted wise sayings, from Thales to John 
Philoponus (111—279) and a shorter section on the philosophers of 
Islam and their wise sayings, from Ishaq b. Hunayn to Abu Sulayman 
al-Maqdisi (280—364). This second part, with both its sections, is 
found in the Mukhtasar. However, the number of philosophers handled 
in each part is larger in the Muntakhdb than in the Mukhtasar. The 
Mukhtasar contains no more than 60 biographical entries 13 ) in the 
Greek section, while the Muntakhdb contains 135 entries. The Islamic 
section contains 33 biographical entries in the Muntakhdb and only 
13 in the Mukhtasar. All the biographical entries in the Greek section 
of the Mukhtasar are found in the Muntakhdb. As for the Islamic 
section, all but one of the biographies of the Mukhtasar are found in 
the Muntakhdb ; this is the biography of al-Farabl (50a—51a). 


13 ) The manuscript of the Mukhtasar contains only 58 entries, with two 
entries less than the book actually contains. These two are Aeschylus (it must 
come on folio 34a) and Asanus (?) (it must come on folio 46a). One discovers 
this by comparing the Mukhtasar with the Muntakhab. The biography that 
comes before Aeschylus’ biography in both the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhab 
is that of “Odhlmus.” Seven of the sayings attributed to him at the end of his 
biography in the Mukhtasar are mentioned in the long biography of Aeschylus 
in the Muntakhab (181, 14; 182, 9—14, 17—-19). The biography that comes be¬ 
fore that of Asanus (?) is the biography of Pindar. One saying attributed to 
him at the end of his biography in the Mukhtasar is attributed to Asanus in 
the Muntakhab (241, 7). What must have happened is that the copyist, with 
an oversight, forgot to put a new title for the new entry. These are not the only 
instances where he did this. He did the same thing at the start of the biography 
of Anaxogoras (lb). A reviewer of the manuscript noted the flaw, so he added 
the name of Anaxogoras in the margin near his biography. 
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Is this another case of interpolation, similar to the above- 
mentioned three cases in the Mukhtasar 11 . I do not think so. For, 
when one reads the contents of the biography of al-Farabi in the 
Mukhtasar, one sees very clearly why the Muntakhab did not bother 
to reproduce it, or select from it: it does not contain even one simple 
saying of al-Farabi’s. What it does contain are fourteen sayings he 
knew of some Greek philosophers. The first is attributed by him to 
“faylasuf Yunan”, the second is a tale he had heard about three 
astrologers and the last twelve are sayings he narrated from the 
ancients ( kalimat hakdha c an al-awa'il), the first being specified as 
Plato’s. 

Still it might be argued that the Muntakahb did reproduce some 
sayings which their narrator uttered in a special biography carrying 
the narrator’s name, as in the case of Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashqi 
(303—305). But the cases of Farabi’s biography and Abu ‘Uthman’s 
biography are not really similar. Abu ‘Uthman was a translator and 
thus he did have some virtue in reproducing the wise sayings of Greek 
philosophers. Al-Farabi, on the other hand, was a philosopher’, he had 
no virtue in simply re-uttering statements other people had put in 
Arabic. His biography, as it stands in the Mukhtasar, makes of him a 
caricaturish amateur of philosophy rather than a philosopher proper. 
In no way can it stand equal to the biography of al-Kmdi, for 
example, and, indeed, to almost all the other biographies in the Islamic 
section. Furthermore, one does find in Abu ‘Uthman al-Dimashql’s 
biography five sayings of his own, (305) beside the sayings he translated 
from the Greeks. 

The biography of al-Farabi, then, was a part of the original text 
of Siwan al-Hikma. 

Another aspect of the question may still be asked. If it is under¬ 
standable why the editor of the Muntakhab deleted the biography of 
al-Farabi even though it existed in the original text of the Siwan, 
why did al-Sawi not drop it from his Mukhtasar ? 

This question leads us to the big issue of the varying criteria for 
selection each of the two editors had. A close study of the Mukhtasar 
and its comparison with the Muntakhab produces the following results. 

1. The editor of the Mukhtasar intended to make a short, selected 
work from Siwan al-Hikma, a thing attested to by the size of the 
Mukhtasar and its title. The editor of the Muntakhab did not have that 
criterion in mind, hence the largeness of his book in comparison with 
al-Sawi’s book. It is this criterion, in my opinion, that explains why 
al-Sawi dropped the biographies of over seventy philosophers from 
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the Greek section of the book and twenty philosophers from the 
Islamic section of it. Indeed, it is quite remarkable that most of the 
Greek philosophers deleted from the Mukhtasar have very short 
biographies in the Muntakhab. Al-Sawi did not want to overload his 
book with too many names of little significance on the level of wise 
sayings, relatively speaking. He could most certainly dispense with 
them if he wanted to make his book a short one. 

2. For the sake of brevity too, al-Sawi seems to prefer to select 
short sayings from the Siwan al-Hikma rather than long ones, a thing 
which the editor of the Muntakhab did not bother about, and hence 
the fairly large number of long paragraphs in his book. This criterion 
on the part of al-Sawi finds clear testimony in his apologetic statements 
after he reproduced the long paragraph in the biography of Abu JaTar, 
King of Sijistan, mentioned above. Al-Sawi did not like, nor did he 
want, to select long paragraphs. At some points, however, he would be 
tempted to do so, and would apologize for that once in a while. This 
means, of course, that the text of the Mukhtasar is not totally lacking 
in long paragraphs; long paragraphs belonged to the original text of 
the Siwan and thus they stood the chance of being reproduced in its 
abridgement. An additional example of that in the Mukhtasar is 
found in Aristotle’s letter to Alexander (17b—19b). What this has 
done to the text of the Mukhtasar is to make it more homogenous than 
the text of the Muntakhab, the latter one frequently oscillating be¬ 
tween the short and the long, the summarized and the detailed. 

3. But there is another criterion which made al-Sawi’s work more 
homogenous. Indeed if al-Sawi wanted to compose a short book of 
generally short sayings, he certainly did not want to be unselective. 
In that respect, al-Sawi’s Mukhtasar represents a much higher degree 
of selectivity with regard to the philosophers’ wise sayings than the 
Muntakhab, giving his book, again, a greater homogeneity than the 
Muntakhab. Actually, what D. M. Dunlop said about the original 
Siwan — that “the author’s concern was not bibliographical or bio¬ 
graphical, but ethical and to a lesser extent philosophical — ” 14 ) applies 
more to the Mukhtasar than to the Muntakhab and certainly to the 
original Siwan al-Hikma. It is indeed in al-Sawi’s Mukhtasar that one 
gets the impression that the selector knows what he wants to select 
and what he does not want to select. It does not take one much time 
to realize that his main aim is ethical, and it is according to the suitabil¬ 
ity of the sayings in the Siwan, or their lack of suitability, that makes 


M ) Dunlop, op. cit., 89. 
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him select or reject them. In order to reach that goal, al-SawI, for 
example, does not mind keeping the entry on al-Farabi although it 
contains none of the sayings of al-Farabi himself, simply because 
those sayings do have an ethical value. Al-SawI, again for the same 
ethical purpose, does not mind interpolating into the text of the 
Siwdn three collections of wise sayings that do not belong to the 
Siwan originally but which do have strong ethical tendencies. It is for 
the sake of satisfying those tendencies that al-SawI dispensed with 
the whole first part of the Siwdn reproduced in the Muntakhab and 
dealing with the history of Greek philosophy. It also motivates him 
dispense with almost all the biographical information about the 
philosophers found in the Muntakhab Siwan al-Hikma and certainly 
in the original text of the Siwdn, simply because he himself was 
interested in the biographical information placed in front of him 
and selected it too, as he did in the opening part of the biography of 
Abu Ja‘far, the King of Sijistan (56b). Furthermore this tendency on 
the part of al-SawI governed his editing of anecdotes, especially long 
ones of little ethical significance. He would, however, reproduce 
them if they were of ethical value, such as his reproduction of the 
meeting of the ten disciples of Aristotle in his absence mentioned 
above (15b—17a) and his reproduction of the story of Alexander 
with the wise man living in the graveyards, as will be discussed 
later (25b—26a). Again, the “philosophical” dimension is severely 
diminished in al-Sawi’s Mukhtasar. This dimension was not totally ab¬ 
sent from the original Siwan, as shown by the Muntakhab biographies 
of al-Hasan b. Muharib al-Qumml (298), Thabit b. Qurra (301—302), 
Shahid b. al-Husayn (306—307), Abu Ja'far, the king of Sijistan (315— 
320), Yafiya b. ‘Adi (327—328), al-Hasan b. Miqdad (328—330), Abu 
Bakr al-QumasI (331—332), Ibn al-Siwar (335—336), Abu a 1-Qasim al- 
Antakl (336—337), al-Badlhl (340—341), al-Nushajanl (341—342), 
Abu al-Khattab al-Sabl (343—344), Miskawayh (347—353), Abu al- 
Khayr Ibn Sawwar (353—3 55) and Abu al-Nafis (355—358). Most of 
these are dropped out from the Mukhtasar. The fact that some of them 
do appear in the Mukhtasar, such as the biography of Abu Ja'far, 
the King of Sijistan, testifies clearly to the fact that those texts do 
indeed belong to the original Siwdn al-Hikma. Al-SawI did not bother 
to select from the other above mentioned biographies simply because 
their ethical content was almost non-existant. 

The same thing applies to the question of mentioning the names 
of the sources used in the Siwan. It is noteworthy that the Muntakhab 
mentions those sources quite frequently, as will be shown below. As 

7 Islam LVHI, Heft X 
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for the Mukhtasar, it does not mention any source other than Kitab 
al-Nusk al-'Aqli of Abu al-Hasan al-‘Amiri. But for that there was a 
very good reason as will be discussed later. 

How does all this information help us formulate our vision of the 
structure of Siwan al-Hikma^ 

The Siwan included, in all probability, the two main parts repro¬ 
duced in the Muntakhab : the narrative history of Greek philosophy 
and the biographies of the Greek philosophers, then the philosophers 
of Islam. Its size was very large, much larger than our extant Mun¬ 
takhab, for there are many — ethical — sayings in the Mukhtasar 
that do not appear in the Muntakhab and must thus be added to the 
Muntakhab selections to make it look closer to the original text of 
the Siwan. The biographies of the philosophers, both Greek and Mus¬ 
lim, but particularly Greek, had some biographical information to 
start with, before the sayings of the particular philosophers are put 
in a row. Those sayings must have constituted the bulk of the Siwan 
al-Hikma. Though they dominate the book to a remarkable extent, 
they do not exclude other kinds of information: biographical, anec¬ 
dotal, philosophical and, to a lesser extent, bibliographical. There are 
no sections in it with non-biographical titles, nor is there in it the 
letter of al-Kindl on phlegmatic diseases. It contains, however, 
digressions from the sayings and citations of the philosophers to com¬ 
ments, citations from the Qur’an, from Hadlth, from Arabic poetry 
and anecdotes of the Arabs. Its size must have been very large: at 
least the size of the Mukhtasar and Muntakhab together. This cor- 
raborates the testimony of Fakhr al-Dln al-Raz! (d. 606/1209) that 
what al-Shahristanl copied from it —- about 56 sayings (see Appen¬ 
dix IV) — constitutes only a small part of the complete text. 18 ) Its 
nature in general is ethical first, philosophical second, biographical 
third and bibliographical last. 

* * * 

Two problems in the Siwan al-Hikma have to be tackled. They 
are its author and its sources. As mentioned above, they will be 
dealt with together, because of their high degree of interrelation. 

II. The Authorship and Sources of Siwan al-Hikma. 

One of the strangest things about the place which the Kitab Siwan 
al-Hikma occupies among our philosophical-biographical sources 

1S ) See P. Kraus, “Les Controverses de Fakhr al-Din al-Razi,” Bulletin de 
VInstitut d'Egypte, 19 (1936—1937) 212ff. See also infra, n. 17. 
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is that it is unknown to the major historians of philosophy and science: 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 385/995), al-Qiftl (d. 646/1248) and Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi'a (d. 668/1270). These three never mention the Siwan by name in 
their compilations, al-Fihrist, Akhbdr al-Hukamd * and < Uyun al-Anbd ' 
respectively, nor do they make use of it as a source. Al-ShahristanI 
(d. 548/1153), on the other hand, makes use of the book as a source, 
as mentioned above, but he also does not mention it by name. The 
first writer to mention the book by name, aside from the authors 
connected directly with it, namely Sawl, Bayhaqi and the editor of 
the Muntakhab 16 ), is Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 606/1209). 17 ) 

The problem becomes more complex, yet better identifiable, when 
the book is considered from the angle of authorship. Ibn al-Nadim, 
al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a all have biographies of Abu Sulayman 
Muhammad b. Tahir b. Bahram al-Mant-iql al-Sijistani; none of 
them, however, mentions a Siwan al-Hikma among Abu Sulayman’s 
compilations. 18 ) Only Bayhaqi, upon undertaking to write his Tatim- 
mat Siwan al-Hikma, attributes the book to Abu Sulayman; 19 ) but 
when he writes a separate biography of Abu Sulayman’s, he seems 
to take this attribution so much for granted that he does not literally 
mention the Siwan among Abu Sulayman’s compilations. 20 ) This, 
naturally, makes the attribution weaker, not stronger. Furthermore, 
one notices that al-Sawi, editor of the Mukhtamr Siwan al-Hikma, 
mentions the Siwan without indicating its author, 21 ) and the same 
phenomenon appears in the work of the editor of the Muntakhab 
Siwan al-Hikma, for none of its manuscripts identify the author of 
the Siwdn. Zi ) Even the pioneering Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, when he 
mentioned Siwan al-Hikma, did not specify an author of it. 23 ) 

ls ) Mukhtasar, lb; Bayhaqi, op. cit., 15, 82; Muntakhab, 77. 

17 ) See above, n. 15; al-Razi’s text reads as follows: “Wa amma hikayat 
ahwal al-falasifa fa al-kitab al-wafi biha huwa al-kitab al-musamma bi Siwan 
al-Hikma wa al-Shahristani naqaja shay’an qalilan minh.” 

ls ) The biographies of Abu Sulayman are in Fikrist, edited by Fliigel, offset 
edition, Khayyat Bookshop, Beirut, 1964, 264; Qifti edited by J. Lippert, 
Leipzig, 1865, 282—283; Ibn Abi U§aybi‘a, op. cit., I, 321—322. 

“) Bayhaqi, op. cit., 15. 

*°) The text of Bayhaqi (op. cit., 82) reads: “ al-Haklm Abu Sulayman al- 
Sijistani, mu§annif KitaJb Siwan al-Hikma; Icana haklman, lahu ta$anif kathlrah, 
aktharuha ji al-ma'qulSt, minha risSlah fl iqti$a$ }uruq al-fada'il, wa minha ri- 
sala fl al-muharrik al-aunval.” 21 ) Mukhtasar, lb. 22 ) Muntakhab, 77. 

2 *) See above, n. 9. It is worth mentioning here that Hajji Khalifa mentions 
Siwan al-Hikma in his Kashf al-Zunun, Istanbul, 1943, II, 1083; however he 
attributes it to AbQ Ja'far Ibn Babuya, the King of Sijistan, claiming that he 
got his information from al-Shahrazuri, author of Tarlkh al-Hukama > . 

7 * 
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If this is the situation of the Siwcin among our sources, what is 
its situation, with regard to the question of authorship, in modem 
scholarship? 

Of the numerous scholars who have studied Siwan al-Hikma, 2i ) only 
D. Gimaret has expressed strong doubt against Abu Sulayman’s author¬ 
ship of the Siwcin. 26 ) For that doubt, Gimaret brought forth several 
proofs, all of which led him to conclude that the Abu Sulayman of 
Siwan al-Hikma, mentioned solely by Bayhaq! as author of the Siwan, 
must be a different Abu Sulayman from the one we know from Taw- 
fiidl’s Imta'- and Muqabasat 26 ) 

In fact, as mentioned above, it is very difficult to separate the 
problem of the authorship of the Siwan from the problem of its sources. 
On the latter problem, some work has already been done; 27 ) however, 
all of it rotated around the Greek material in the Siwan and not the 
Islamic one. And in an attempt to combine both problems of author¬ 
ship and sources, as it appears, Jod Kraemer made the statement 
that the Siwan “was essentially a compilation of materials which were 
treated in lessons or discussions of Sijistani’s school.” 28 ) Though an 
elaborate explanation, this leaves both problems under consideration 
unsolved and necessitates that research into them be started anew. 
This research is to take into particular consideration the Islamic 
material of the Siwan, not disposing of the Greek one obviously. 

First of all, one should stop to ask the very important question: 
Why was the Siwan attributed to Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi al-Siji- 
stani? Or more specifically: why did Bayhaqi attribute the book to 
him? -' 

Here, two possibilities present themselves: either that Bayhaqi 
saw a copy of the original Siwcin al-Hikma, either by himself, or 
through his senior colleague ‘Umar b. Sahlan al-Sawi, the editor 
of the Mukhtasar, for we know from Bayhaqi himself that he visited 
al-Sawi often and learned from him a great deal in the various 
branches of scholarship; 29 ) or that Bayhaqi saw only the Mukhtasar 
Siwan al-Hikma of al-Sawi and got some information on the original 
book from al-Sawi himself. For our purposes, it is not important 
to indicate which of the two possibilities is the more probable one. 

24 ) See above, n. 1. 25 ) Gimaret, op. cit., 154—155, n. 2. 

26 ) Ibid., 155, under n. 4. 

27 ) See Dunlop, op. cit., 85; Rosental, op. cit., 28, n. 16; Kraemer, “A Lost 
Passage,” op. cit., 319; Gutas, op. cit., 216—217. 

28 ) Kraemer, Abu Sulayman al-Sijistanl, op. cit., 319, n. 30. 

29 ) Bayhaqi, op. cit., 133. 
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Whether Bayhaqi saw the original Siwdn or its Mukhtasar, he 
definitely saw the name of Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql interrupting the 
text several times in comment on what was reported about one philo¬ 
sopher or the other. This we can be sure of, because, in the Mukhtasar, 
it happens twice in the biography of Socrates (f. 4b), once in the 
biography of Galen (f. 39a) and Abu Sulayman’s name appears three 
times in the biography of Abu Ja'far, the king of Sijistan (fif. 56b— 
57b). Now if we remember that the Mukhtasar is only an abridgement 
of the original Siwdn, then we may easily conclude that the name of 
Abu Sulayman appeared many more times in the original Siwan than 
in the Mukhtasar, a thing further attested to by the fact that the 
Muntakhab Siwdn al-Hikma brings commentaries by Abu Sulayman 
to his text in places other than the places they appear in the Mukh¬ 
tasar, namely once in the biography of Aristotle (138), once in the 
biography of Alexander the Great (159), once in the biography of 
Thabit b. Qurra (299) as well as several times, like the Mukhtasar, 
in the biography of Abu Ja'far, King of Sijistan (315—320). From that, 
in all probability, Bayhaqi concluded that the author of the Siwdn 
was Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql, and hence his attribution of it to him 
at the beginning of his Tatimmat Siwan al-Hikma. I say, in all pro¬ 
bability, because Bayhaqi must have depended on his own judgement 
to ascertain an author of the Siwdn, for his colleague, al-Sawi, could 
not have been the source of this information to him. 

Need the conclusion of Bayhaqi be true, though? Not necessarily. 
It is true that Abu Sulayman’s interruptive comments are probably 
the largest in number in the Siwan, and certainly so in the Mukhtasar, 
but they are not the only ones that appear there. In the Mukhtasar, 
Abu Zakariyya al-Saymari interrupts the text with a comment (f. 
41a), and in the Muntakhab there are two interruptions, one of Farabi 
in the biography of Aristotle (137) and another of Abu al-Nafis in the 
biography of Galen (276). Also, in the same place where an interruption 
comes for a comment from ^.bu Sulayman in the biography of Alex¬ 
ander, there are also comments by Abu Zakariyya al-Saymari, al- 
Nushajani and al-Andalusi (159). Thus Bayhaqi’s conclusion need not 
be necessarily valid. 

Upon seeking further evidence for the authorship of the Siwan, 
however, we can be completely certain that Bayhaqi’s conclusion was 
wrong. For one thing, Abu Sulayman has got a biography, written 
in the third person, in the Islamic section of the Siwan . 30 ) ‘Abd al- 


30 ) Mukhtasar, 56a—56b; Muntakhab, 311—315. 
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Ragman Badawl tried to explain this phenomenon by saying that the 
editor of the Muntakhab added it to the original text of the Siwdn, 
where it did not exist, “at least out of gratitude for the author of the 
book.” 31 ) This, of course, as Gimaret noted, 32 ) cannot possibly hold 
before examination. For this biography of Abu Sulayman’s comes 
neither at the beginning of the book nor at its end, but rather right 
in the middle of its Islamic section, giving the reader absolutely no 
sense of interpolation at all. Furthermore, the order in which the bio¬ 
graphy of Abu Sulayman appears, among the rest of the Islamic bi¬ 
ographies, is exactly the same as that found in the Mukhtasar. 
And when we note that Abu Sulayman has a biography not only 
in the Muntakhab but also in the Mukhtasar, an unusual phenome¬ 
non, as has been shown above, then we can be sure that the biogra¬ 
phy of Abu Sulayman was found indeed in the original text of the 
Siwdn and was not the interpolative work of any editor. This natu¬ 
rally leads one further away from the idea that the Siwdn was a 
compilation of Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql. 

But there is more evidence to this. Three times in the Mun¬ 
takhab, Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldi (d. 414/1023) is quoted as a source 
of long passages, once in the biography of Aristotle (151), once in the 
biography of Abu Sulayman al-Mantiql (311) and a third time in the 
biography of Abu Ishaq al-Sabl and Abu al-Khattab al-Sabi (342). 
Now if we remember that Abu Hayyan was the admiring philosophy 
student of Abu Sulayman, is it pcssible that the tutor should be citing 
the work of his student? Or, as Gimaret put it, can we imagine Plato 
quoting Aristotle? 33 ) 

But Abu Hayyan was not just a simplevstudent of Abu Sulayman’s.' 
He was 34 ) about forty years his junior, his neighbour, a great admirer 
of his, an intelligent person admitted to his “secret” meetings as 
well as a keen writer who spent a good deal of the latter part of his 
life sitting in Abu Sulayman’s circle of philosophers in Baghdad, 
listening carefully to every word Abu Sulayman and his companions 
and students uttered, and later taking the pain of recording in at 
least one book, Kitdb al-Muqabasat, what he had heard Abu Sulay- 


31 ) Muntakhab, 74. 

32 ) Gimaret, op. cit., 155, under n. 2. 

83 ) Gimaret, op. cit., 155, under n. 4; he added “or shall we go on speaking 
of interpolations?” 

34 ) For the relationship between Abu Hayyan and Abu Sulayman, see Wadad 
al-Qadi, Mujtama ‘ al-Qarn al-Eabi M. A. thesis, American University of 
Beirut, 1969, 37—38. 
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man and his colleagues say in the former’s circle. Indeed Abu Hayyan’s 
books are our best source on the life and ideas of Abu Sulayman, and 
that includes, beside the Muqabasat, Abu Hayyan’s al-Basaiir wa al- 
Dhakha'ir, Akhlaq al-Wazirayn, al-Imta c wa al-Mu'anasa, Kitab al- 
Zalafa, and Risdla fi al-Saddqa wa al-Sadiq, in varying degrees. This 
'means that Abu Hayyan did not only know Abu Sulayman very well, 
but was highly conscious of every move Abu Sulayman took, both in 
his daily life, past and present, and in his intellectual career as a 
philosopher, or, more correctly, as a teacher of philosophy, in the 
broad meaning of “philosophy”, falsafa, hikma, as the classical Mus¬ 
lims identified it. Is it conceivable, then, that Abu Hayyan should be, 
or could be at all, unaware of the fact that Abu Sulayman wrote a 
book on the history of Greek and Muslim philosophy in the form of 
biographies called Siwan al-Hikmal It certainly is not. And is it con¬ 
ceivable at all that Abu Hayyan, knowing this book, should not copy 
from it one single sentence? Again it is not conceivable at all. And 
yet, nowhere in the books of Abu Hayyan do we have any mention of 
this book, and nowhere in those books do we have any insinuation 
that Abu Hayyan is copying from a book by Abu Sulayman. How 
could this book then be Abu Sulayman’s, when Abu Hayyan — not 
to mention Ibn al-Nadlm, al-Qiftl and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a — does not 
know of its existence? 

Of course it could be argued here that not all of Abu Hayyan’s 
books have come down to us, and that perhaps Abu Hayyan did 
mention the Siwan in a book that has not come down to us. This, 
however, is very unlikely. For, how can one envisage the absence of 
the name of the Siwan from Abu Hayyan’s Imtd < when the whole 
book is overwhelmingly overloaded with information about Abu Su- 
layman’s life, ideas and works. Did Abu Hayyan not mention in the 
Imtd c , for example, that Abu Sulayman was seriously considering 
writing a treatise on politics? 35 ) And was the Imtd c not written at a 
time when Abu llayyan’s relation with Abu Sulayman was at its 
highest (between 373 and 375/985 and 987), probably only a few years 
before Abu Sulayman died? And even if Siwan al-Hikma did not figure 
in the Imid c , how is it possible at all that it should not figure in Abu 
Hayyan’s later work, al-Muqdbasdt, certainly written after 386, 36 ) and 
probably after the death of Abu Sulayman, when the whole book is 
devoted to the sayings spoken in the philosophic circle of Abu Sulay- 


**) See wa al-Mu'dnasa, edited by Ahmad Amin and Ahmad at 

Zayn, Cairo, 1939—1946, II, 117. 
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man himself? Indeed, it is from the Muqabasdt itself that we get the 
impression that not only Abu Hayyan was ignorant of any book 
by Abu Sulayman called Siwan al-Hikma, but also that all the 
colleagues and students of Abu Sulayman sharing in the discussions 
of his circle — people like Ibn Zur'a, Ibn al-Khammar, al-Nushajanl, 
al-Andalusi, Abu Zakariyya al-Saymari, Abu Bakr al-Qumasi and 
many others — were ignorant of it. This, of course, makes the likeli¬ 
hood that Abu Sulayman ever wrote a Siwan al-Hikma within the 
realm of the highly improbable, if not the impossible. 

There is also something else that Abu Hayyan mentions about 
Abu Sulayman that makes it Siwan all the more unlikely that the 
Siwan is his book. In an attempt to evaluate for Ibn Sa*dan the phi¬ 
losophic knowledge of Abu Sulayman, Abu Hayyan, in all fairness and 
love, admitted that Abu Sulayman was the deepest, shrewdest, most 
intelligent, clear-minded and daring philosopher in the Baghdadi circle 
of his days. 37 ) In all fairness, too, Abu Hayyan went on to say that, in 
spite of that, Abu Sulayman suffered from serious handicaps with 
regard to his ability in the Arabic language. Due to his non-Arabic 
origin (‘ ujmah ), Abu Sulayman’s spoken Arabic was not steady (or 
grammatically incorrect) (with a luknah in it) and his written Ar abic 
was disconnected (ma‘ taqattu * fi al-Hbarah). 3 8 ) This judgement is 
corraborated by what has come down to us of the philosophic treatises 
of Abu Sulayman, published recently together with the Muntakhab 
Siwan al-Hikma. 39 ) Could a person with such awkward Arabic write 
as lucidly as the writer of the Siwanl And could a person known 
to all our historians of philosophy and science — Ibn al-Nadlm, al- 
Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi'a — and also to Abu Hayyan, and known 
to write only short treatises be the same person capable of writing as 
large a compendium as Siwan al-Hikma' 1 . This is extremely unlikely. 

Again, Siwan al-Hikma includes in its Islamic section biographies 
of some of the students of Abu Sulayman. 40 ) Had these appeared only 


36 ) See Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-Muqabasat, edited by Muhammad Tawflq 
Husayn, Baghdad, 1970, 219 (muqabasa 52). 

37 ) See Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi, al-Imta ' wa al-Mu y dnasa, I, 33. 

38 ) Ibid., I, 33. *») Muntakhab, 367—387. 

4# ) In the Muntakhab one finds biographies of al-Hasan b. Miqdad (328— 
331), al-Qumasi (331—332), ‘Isa b. ‘Ali Ibn al-Jarrah (332—333), Ibn Zur‘a 
(333—335), Ibn al-Siwar (335—336), Abu al-Qasim al-Antaki (336), Abu Zaka¬ 
riyya al-Saymari (337—338), Nazif al-Rumi (338—339), Ghulam Zuhal andlbn 
Bukayr (339—340), al-Nushajani (341—342), al-'Arudi (342), Abu al-Khayr Ibn 
Sawwar (353—355) and Abu al-Nafis (355—361). 
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in the Muntakhdb,* 1 ) then one could doubt whether they really were 
an integral part of the original Siwdn. However, some of them appear 
in the Mukhtasar as well as the Muntakhdb, * 2 ) a thing indicating that 
they indeed belonged to the original text of the Siwdn. Is it conceiv¬ 
able that Abu Sulayman should include in his history of Islamic 
philosophy biographies of people who were only students of philosophy 
in his days? This is obviously inconceivable. 

Furthermore, the original Siwdn must have included in it a bio¬ 
graphy of Miskawayh (421/1030), for this biography appears in both 
the Muntakhab and the Mukhtasar , 43 ) Now, Miskawayh was much 
younger than Abu Sulayman, probably much younger than any of 
Abu Sulayman’s students too, and he died over forty years after 
the death of Abu Sulayman. The existence of this biography in 
the Siwdn, then, makes the attribution of its authorship to Abu 
Sulayman all the more improbable. 

Finally, at one place in the Muntakhdb (138), in the biography of 
Aristotle, Abu Sulayman’s name is connected with an invocation of 
blessing upon his soul ( qaddasa Allah ruhah), indicating that Abu : Su¬ 
layman was dead by the time the book was written. This is further 
confirmed by a paragraph which appears in the Muntakhab also in 
the biography of Abu Sulayman. There one reads an anecdote related 
by Abu Hayyan indicating clearly that it was written after Abu 
Sulayman had died, for, it revolves around a dream which Abu 
Hayyan had and in which he saw Abu Sulayman “in an appearance 
different from his appearance during his life.” 44 ) If this piece belonged 
to the original text of the Siwdn, as indeed it did, as will be shown 
later, then it represents the final and conclusive evidence, towering 
above the previously mentioned pieces of evidence, that Siwdn al- 
Hikma was not a work of Abu Sulayman’s compilation. 

* * * 

If Abu Sulayman was not the author of Siwdn al-Hikma, who then 
was its author? 

In order to answer that question, one needs to have a close look 
at the sources of the book, especially its Islamic part. The sources of 


41 ) See above, n. 40. 

42 ) See in the Mukhtasar the biographies of al-Hasan b. Miqdad (58b), ‘Isa 
b. ‘Ali (58b) and Abu al-Nafis (59a—60b). 

4 *) Muntakhab , 346—353; Mukhtasar, 58 b—59 a. 

“) Muntakhab , 311. 
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the Greek part tell us almost nothing about the author of the Siwan. 
So far, as was mentioned above, some of those sources have been 
already identified by scholars. These sources are Philosophy Historia 
of Porphyry, the History of ‘All b. Yahya al-Munajjim (or his father’s 
History), Contra Aristolelem of Philoponus (Yahya al-Nahwi) and the 
Nawddir of Hunayn b. Ishaq or some other book of Hunayn. 46 ) To 
these one can add, on the authority of the Muntakhah, an unidentifi¬ 
able book by Abu Ma‘shar al-Balkhl (d. 272/886), 46 ) one of the trans¬ 
lations done by Istafan b. Basil including Homer’s poetry 47 ) and 
Kitab al-Fusul attributed to Hippocrates. 48 ) These sources were acces¬ 
sible to almost all students of philosophy from the third/ninth century 
onwards. Thus they do not help us in identifying the author of the 
Siwan. 

The sources of the Islamic part, on the other hand, help us much 
more. Three groups of them are particularly revealing: 


1. The Books of Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi 

It has already been mentioned that Abu Hayyan is literally cited 
as a source in the Muntakhah three times (151, 311, 342). In the first 
of these, his book al-BasdHr is specified and the text taken from it is 
fairly long (21 lines). This text is not found in what we know of the 
BasdHr; but, of course, not all of the ten-volumed BasdHr 49 ) has come 
down to us. Indeed, when one examines the parts of the BasdHr that 
are available (volumes 1—4 and 7, as they appeared in print 50 )), 
one finds that many sayings in them are found in the Muntakhah, 
the Mukhtasar and the Mukhtasar and Muntakhah together. The total 
number of those common sayings amounts to about 42 sayings. 
Appendix I provides a more detailed comparative list. 

In the same manner there are 4 common sayings between the 
Mukhtasar and Abu Hayyan’s al-Saddqa wa al-Sadiq and between the 
Muntakhah and al-Sadaqa? 1 ) These are much fewer than the sayings 

45 ) See above, n. 27; also Muntakhah , 94, 99, 124. 

46 ) Muntakhah , 184. 

47 ) Ibid., 193. 

48 Ibid., 212. 

49 ) See Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu 1 jam al-Udaha\ edited by D. S. Margolioutli, 
Cairo, 1928, V, 382. 

50 ) Volumes 1—4 have been edited by Ibrahim Kilani, Damascus 1964— 
1969; volume 7 has been edited by Wadad al-Qadl, Tripoli-Tunis, 1978. 

51 ) Abu Hayyan’s al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq has been edited by Ibrahim al- 
Kilanf, Damascus, 1964. 
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of aI-Ba$dHr, obviously because al-Saddqa is so much smaller in size 
than al-BasdHr and also much more limited by subject matter. 

Upon comparing Abu Hayyan’s al-Imta * with the Muntakhab and 
the Mukhtasar, one finds few sayings common between them, amount¬ 
ing to 8 sayings. This is due again, presumably, to the difference in 
nature between al-Imta * and Siwan al-Hikma. Appendix I also pro¬ 
vides the comparative list for al-Imta 1 as well as al-Saddqa wa al- 
Sadiq. 

There are some passages, in the two abridgements of the Siwan, 
that are very much in the style and manner of writing we know of 
Abu Hayyan. One of these falls in the biography of Alexander in the 
Muntakhab (159) after Alexander’s sayings that he venerated his 
teacher more than his father because his father gave him a perishing 
life, while his teacher gave him a lasting one. The text of the Mun¬ 
takhab is interrupted here by four sayings in the same style and on 
the same subject, all starting by the refrain “if it were I, I would have 
said ...” then come the sayings. The remarkable things about these 
sayings is that their sayers are: Abu Zakariyya al-Say marl, Abu 
Sulayman al-Mantiql, al-Nushajani and al-AndalusI. All these are 
members of Abu Sulayman’s Baghdadi circle of philosophers. One 
would expect to find them in Abu Hayyan’s Muqabasdt\ but they are 
not there. Could they have come from another book of Abu Hayyan’s? 

In all probability they came from Abu Hayyan’s lost book Kitab al- 
Zalafa from which only a paragraph has been preserved in Abu 
Shuja c ’s Dhayl Tajdrib al-Umam. For, this paragraph of the Zalafa 
is in exactly the same style as this piece in the Muntakhab, being 
composed of the lamenting sayings of the same Baghdadi philosophers, 
including Abu Sulayman, al-Saymari, al-Nushajani and al-AndalusI, 
when they received the news of ‘Adud al-Dawla’s death in 372/982 
and that in the same style the philosophers of Greece lamented the 
death of Alexander. Now the word Zalafa itself means the mirror, 
the face of the mirror or a. container, or pond, full of water to the 
point that its surface reflects images like the face of a mirror. The 
title of the book (al-Zalafa) is thus very fit for such reflexional re¬ 
productions of sayings uttered in the “philosophers” meetings. 

To the same book, in all probability, also belongs the section that 
appears in the Mukhtasar (15b—17a) in the biography of Aristotle. 
In this section it is related that Aristotle was once late to join his 
disciples ( ashab ) after they met in Bayt al-Hikmah. Those disciples 
decided to make use of the time, each one uttering ten wise sayings. 
The Mukhtasar text chose three sayings of each one of them. The 
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section ends by Aristotle’s entry into Bayt al-Hikma, his listening 
to his disciples’ wise sayings and his pleasure at what he heard. 
Alexander heard about this meeting and decided to write it down. 

Again to the same book, al-Zalafa, probably also belongs all the 
biography of Abu Ja‘far, the King of Sijistan, in both its short version 
in the Mukhtasar (56b—58b) and its long one in the Muntakhab 
(315—320). It is similarly also built on dialogue, the participants in 
it are all philosophers, and Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi figures out in 
it as a major figure. 

All this is very much in the style of Abu Hayyan, belonging to 
the “philosophic” stage of his educational career, and quite similar 
in structure to Abu Hayyan’s other “reflexiorial” book: al-Muqd¬ 
basdt. 

At any rate, all these comparisons, however, are greatly over¬ 
shadowed when one compares the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhab 
with Abu Hayyan’s al-Muqabasat. The whole biography of Thabit b. 
Qurra in the Mukhtasar (49a) is found literally in muqdbasa 26 (p. 136). 
The muqdbasa is discontinued in its middle in the Mukhtasar, but in 
the Muntakhab (300—301) it is reproduced in its entirety. The bio¬ 
graphy of Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi in the Mukhtasar (56a—56b) is 
composed of a saying Abu Sulayman reported from one of “al-muta’al- 
lihin," an exhortational paragraph by Abu Sulayman, then three 
of his sayings. The three sayings are found in al-Muqdbasdt (the first 
and the second in muqdbasa 21, p. 120, the third in muqdbasa 58, 
p. 235). The biography of Abu Sulayman in the Muntakhab (311—315) 
is different from its counterpart in the Mukhtasar. However, one thing 
is common to both biographies, and that is that they copy al- 
Muqabasat verbatim. Of the four-and-one-half-page biography of 
Abu Sulayman in the Muntakhab, two-and-one-half pages are found 
in muqdbasa 19 (pp. 112—115). 

Starting from the biography of Abu al-Fadl Ibn al-‘Ainid, the 
Mukhtasar ceases to have many common parts with the Muntakhab. 
This part of the Muntakhab relies very heavily on al-Muqdbasdt. The 
whole biography of Abu Zakariyya Yahya b. ‘Adi (327—328) is a 
reproduction of muqdbasa 13 (p. 103). Two thirds of the biography of 
al-Hasan b. Miqdad — again in its Muntakahb recension (328—331) — 
are taken from muqdbasa 4 (pp. 89—90) and muqdbasa 31 (pp. 150— 
151) respectively. The whole biography of Abu Bakr al-Qumasi (331— 
332) is a reproduction of muqdbasa 5 (pp. 90—92). Half the biography 
of ‘Isa b. Zur‘a al-Baghdadi (333—335) is only the complete muqdbasa 
37 (p. 164). As for the biography of Ibn al-Siwar (335—336), it is 
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exactly muqabasa 17 (p. 109). The same is the case of the biography of 
Abu al-Qasim al-Antakl al-Mujtaba (336—337) for it is only the whole 
of muqabasa 8 (p. 94), the biography of Ghulam Zubal and Ibn Bak- 
kush 52 ) (339—340), for it is only muqabasa 52 (pp. 218—219), the 
biography of al-Badihl (340—341), for it is only the complete muqabasa 
34 (pp. 157—158) and the biography of al-Nushajani (341—342) for 
it is the major part of muqabasa 29 (pp. 141—142). The biography of 
Abu Muhammad al- < Arudi (342) is taken from muqabasa 33 (p. 155). 
The long biography of Abu al-Khayr Ibn Sawwar (353—355) is the 
complete muqabasa 42 (pp. 176—177). Finally the first third of the 
biography of Abu Ishaq al-Sabi and Abu al-Khattab al-Sabi (342—344) 
is indeed muqabasa 11 (pp. 100—101). 

It is quite clear, thus, that one of the major groups of sources of 
Siwan al-Hikma is composed of Abu Hayyan’s books, particularly his 
al-Muqdbasat, both in the Greek and Islamic parts of the Siwan. 
Indeed, about twenty pages of the 83-page Islamic part in the Mun- 
takhab are pages of material found in al-Muqdbasat. 

Who of the two authors copied from the other? Without any doubt 
the author of the Siwan copied his material from Abu Hayyan’s 
books, and most certainly the parts that are commonly found in Siwan 
as well as the Muqabasat. Why? Not only because the Muqabasat is a 
book with a defining introduction, a clear, consistent plan and a work 
filled with traces of Abu Hayyan’s style; but also because textually, 
the Muntakhab reads at one place where a copying from the Muqabasat 
starts “ qala Abu Hayydn,” Abu Hayyan said, and that at the be¬ 
ginning of the biography of Abu Ishaq al-Sabi and Abu al-Khattab 
al-Sabi (342). This was actually almost a slip on the part of the author 
of the Siwan , for one notices that in all other instances of reproduction 
from the Muqabasat the Muntakhab text changed, probably con¬ 
sciously, the introductory words of Abu Hayyan, written in the first 
person, to similar words in the passive (see Appendix II for a com¬ 
parative list of the common material in the Mukhtasar, Muntakhab 
and Muqabasat). Thus there can be absolutely no doubt about the 
author of the Siwan having used the Muqabasat as a main source for 
his book. 

The same thing can also be said about Abu Hayyan’s BasdHr. At 
one place, in the biography of Aristotle (151) the text of the Muntakhab 
reads “hakd Abu, Hayydn fi Kitabihi alladhi sammdhu al-BasdHr,” 


**) Badawi’s text reads “Ibn Bills,” an error. Al-Muqdbas&t, 218, has “Ibn 
Bukayt,” the correct name comes in Imt &«, I, 38. 
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Abu Hayyan related in his book which he called al-BasHr. As mentioned 
above, the text that follows this statement is not found in what we 
have of the BasdHr. But this is very easy to explain, on the basis that 
only a part of al-BasdHr has come down to us. 63 ) Furthermore, upon 
referring to Appendix I, one does see common sayings between the 
BasdHr on the one hand and the Mukhtasar and the Muntakhdb on 
the other hand. 

Of course it can be argued that the reproduction from Abu 
Hayyan’s works may be interpolations on the original text of the 
Siwan, added to it by an editor, be he al-SawI, the editor of the 
Muntakhab, or someone else. This, however, is not possible. Had the 
Abu Hayyan texts been reproduced only in the Mukhtasar or only in 
the Muntakhab, this would have been possible. But the fact that the 
two recensions reproduce these texts, as shown in Appendices I and II, 
indicates clearly that they belonged to the original text of the Siwan. 

To conclude then: the author of the Siwan knew at least some of 
Abu Hayyan’s books, certainly his BasdHr and Muqabasdt, possibly 
his al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq. Noting that al-Muqdbasdt was written 
certainly after 386/996, 54 ) or possibly 392/1001—1002, 58 ) at any rate 
after Abu Hayyan had become very old, 56 we can then conclude that 
the author of Siwan al-Hikma lived at least until after those dates. 
If this author knew also Abu Hayyan’s al-Sadaqa, then he must have 
lived until after the year 400/1009—1010, because this work was not 
circulated by Abu Hayyan before this date. 67 ) 


2. The Books of Miskdwayh 

Some of the books of Miskawayh were also among the sources of 
the Siwan, both in its Greek and Islamic sections, for one finds much 
common material between those books and the Mukhtasar and the 
Muntakhab. 

Some of this common material does not seem to be significant at 
first sight. For example, four of the sayings of Hermes are found in 

53 ) See above, n. 38. 

54 ) See above, n. 36. 

55 ) In al-Muqdbasdt, 315, one reads: “Abu Sulayman dictated to a group of 
people and I was among them in the year 371.” As the critical apparatus shows, 
there is a manuscript which has 391 instead of 371. This was the reading ac¬ 
cepted by the earlier editor of al-Muqdbasdt, Hasan al-Sandubi (Cairo, 1929), 
286. This second reading seems improbable. 

5e ) See al-Muqdbasdt, 355—356. 

57 ) See al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq, 9. 
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Miskawayh’s al-Hikma al-Khdlida 58 ) (214—216) as well as in the 
Muntakkab (184, 185, 187—188) and two of his sayings are found in 
the same book of Miskawayh’s (215, 216) as well as in the Mukhtasar 
(35a). Again, two of Ptolemy’s sayings in al-Hikma al-Khdlida (217) 
are reproduced both in the Mukhtasar (43b) and the Muntakhab (216). 
This might seem insignificant, because both the Siwan and Miskawayh 
could have been copying from one common source. However, when 
one has a look at the biography of Socrates as reproduced in the 
Muntakhab , one notices something really remarkable: eight of the 
sayings of Socrates’ found in the Muntakhab (127) follow the same 
order they appear in Miskawayh’s al-Hikma (211—212); four of 
the Socratic sayings found in the Muntakhab (128) follow the same 
order of those sayings in al-Hikma (281—282); and three of those 
sayings appearing in al-Muntakhab (125) follow the same order of 
their counterparts in al-Hikma (212). This phenomenon does not 
appear in the Mukhtasar. Still it is revealing. 

Again, it might seem not very significant that one of the sayings of 
Diogenes appearing in al-Hikma (216) appears also in al-Muntakhab 
(170). What is significant, though, is that the sentences introducing 
Diogenes’ biography in the Muntakhab (169) follow word by word the 
introductory sentences of Miskawayh’s biography of Diogenes in his 
Hikma (216). 

But all these sayings which are common between al-Hikma on the 
one hand and the Muntakhab in particular but also the Mukhtasar, are 
short sayings. There are other instances, however, of lengthy repro¬ 
ductions from the Hikma both in the Mukhtasar and in the Mun¬ 
takhab. The story of Alexander and the wise man living in the grave¬ 
yards, found in the Mukhtasar (25b—26a) and mentioned above is 
also found in al-Hikma (265). The testament of Alexander when he 
came to rule after his father’s death is found as a unit in al-Hikma 
(219—225); its opening paragraph is reproduced in the Muntakhab 
(139, then also 157). Howev’er, the lengthy story of the meeting that 
took place between the messenger of Aristotle and Alexander is found 
in the same wording in the Hikma (278—281) as in the Muntakhab 
(139—142) although it is based on a dialogue. Also, Aristotle’s fairly 
long sahifa to Alexander found in al-Hikma (266—267) is reproduced 
verbatim in the Muntakhab (149—150). Again, the testament (or testa¬ 
ments) of Pythagoras, appearing in more than one form in the Arabic 


M ) at- Hikmaal-KhsUda or Jawid&n Kherad by Miskaway hwas edited by 
*Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Cairo, 1951. ‘ 
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translation, is found in its entirety in al-Hikma (226—228) in exactly 
the same wording it appears in the Muntakhdb (119—123). The anony¬ 
mous testament appearing in al-Hikma (190) appears in al-Muntakhab 
(131—132) too with some fragmentary omissions, as a testament of 
Plato’s. One other instance may be of significance, as well as of 
interest, and that is the way the Muntakhdb commented on the 
“lughz Qabid’ in its biography of this Qabis. Indeed, the whole “bi¬ 
ography” there (214—215) is comprised of one sentence after the 
sentence of identification. It reads as follows: 

Qabis al-Suqrati: he was of the early philosophers, a disciple of 
Plato’s. We have not found, until this point, any saying of his 
except for a riddle {lughz) on the question of the universe and 
what happens in it of chance happenings.. 

Now if we note that this “lughz Qabis” occupied a large part of 
Miskawayh’s Hikma (231—262), then we can quite satisfactorily con¬ 
clude that the author of the Siwan had probably had dl-Hikma in 
front of him, and not wanting to reproduce such a long text (over 
30 pages) of it, he made the comment cited above. 

When one moves to the Islamic part of the Siwdn, ones comes to 
more conclusive evidence about Miskawayh’s books having been of 
the main sources of the Siwan. Three places of the Muntakhdb are of 
particular interest here. The first is in the biography of Miskawayh 
himself, where one finds in the Muntakhdb (347—352) a very long 
testament of Miskawayh, the same one found in al-Hikma al-Khdlida 
(285—290). The second is in the biography pf Abu al-Hasan al-‘Amiri. 
Here, the Muntakhdb has three rather long sayings of al-‘Amiri 
(309—310); they follow the same order of their appearance in Miska¬ 
wayh’s Hikma (372—373). 

The third and most significant place is in the biography of Abu 
al-Fadl Ibn al-'Amid. The most striking thing about this biography 
in the Muntakhdb (321—327) is that its lengthy biographical part, 
which constitutes about three quarters of its size (four-and-one-half 
pages out of six), is found word by word in Miskawayh’s historical 
work Tajdrib al-Umam 59 ) (II: 275—279, 281—282). This raises the 
number of pages common between Miskawayh’s works and the 
Muntakhdb in both its Greek and Islamic parts to over 21 pages (see 
Appendix III). What is even more striking is that the text of the 
Muntdkhah does not attempt to completely conceal the source of his 


s ®) Tajarib al-Umam, edited by H. F. Amdroz, Cairo, 1914. 
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information on Ibn al-'Amid. After citing five lines of Ibn al-'Amld’s 
biography in the Tajdrib, he proceeds to say, “wa laqad haddathani 
al-Ustddh Abu l Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad Miskawayh,'' and indeed 
Master Miskawayh did tell me... After that comes the rest of the 
Tajdrib biography. 

What did the author of the Siwan mean by making this inter- 
ruptive statement? Presumably to indicate, even if vaguely, his 
source, as he did in several other cases. 

The question that comes to one’s mind here is: did the author of 
the Siwan know Miskawayh personally, as he tried to insinuate in the 
text of the Muntakhab ? Well, one thing is sure with regard to this 
particular place in the Muntakhab, and that is that the author of the 
Siwan was copying from a written text and not hearing an orally 
transmitted tradition, for the text is very long indeed and its repro¬ 
duction in the Muntakhab from Tajdrib omits over two irrelevant 
pages at one point ( Tajdrib II, 279—281) and six lines at another 
(II, 282). This means that the text in Ibn al-‘Amid’s biography in the 
Muntakhab does not indicate in any certainty that the author of the 
Siwan knew Miskawayh personally. 

Another text in the Muntakhab, however, points in this direction 
clearly. It is the one in which the author says, in the biography of 
Miskawayh (347), “As for what I heard from him of his ways and means, 
and what I saw of his good behaviour and his pure virtues...” This 
is a text which leaves no room for doubt that the author not only knew 
Miskawayh, but also accompanied him for some time in his life. He 
further admired Miskawayh so much that, as the text says too, he 
was going to write a whole treatise about him, giving him all the 
praise he truly deserves (342). The author also knew that Abu Hayyan 
al-Tawhid! asked Miskawayh some questions he called “al-hawamil” 
and that Miskawayh answered those questions by answers he called 
“al-shawamil” (342). This means that the author probably knew, or 
knew of, Kitab al-Hawdmil wa al-Shawamil and possibly also knew of, 
or indeed witnessed, the relation that continued for some time between 
Abu Hayyan and Miskawayh. This relation started when Abu Hayyan 
stayed, probably as a copyist, at the court of Abu al-Fadl Ibn al-'Amld 
in al-Rayy, at the same time when Miskawayh was employed there as 
a librarian ( khdzin ) of Ibn al-‘Am!d’s large collection of books. By 
virtue of their respective professions, Miskawayh and Abu Hayyan 
must have been in constant contact with each other at al-Rayy, and 
that perhaps for about three years (357—359/967—970). Something 
else, however, strenghtened their relation, and that was their poverty 

8 Islam LVIII, Heft 1 
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Misbawayhldftkrtthatdbeeairie feloke Kfeos^sa^WSZ-d^oSiy^lbnanyxbigh!- 
r4nkingdp0dple j ixttMsqgfenerb;l«fone'ipdintsssibs;tbe'vdirfeetibb^©£llaetesKf 
familib.rity/xbfeloaa^ng'lrffltkediboothteiafeaib'fihere^dyla^d^repoiltsobni'io 
xiB^hdb i&kk c^ri'vBXbfelyceonelddbtbatTth^^auiMtijlofi^ket^t#^- who 
e^lMtlyxsdidltMtijhecbfedcynipaniediMiskfet'vrayb 4oifi sdt&eItinje lin/.his 
Me?r«5bioLsp@iEfnwithvfabiiliaiaiyl4boubvtbr@i|)ejaod; Maskawayh'Tsfyfent 
in c {abRayy,lando^hd)xftirtbeii knewAbfakndw lot Abuw'HdyySn^sdahd 


ji-57 /.KrI MA hcu 3 rivfi7/jBjlaiM .anoiaabioiq oviioeqasi aiexli to erxiirv 


7i'i^)or6i®/>fli wv aierf* f^wdasa^Qiarp^ix.^ife 


r rtuii ,mvj k 
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Mi&k&w&yh’^iA-Hxiw&foilfhva'ialiSkaiodmil .ahdvperh&psialso Jiadimsti 
AbfivHdyySnpHimddlf s4:itlaal.kutih6rJlia4:some)doim'eetit>niwi^#a^Ba5^) 
inftHe fotaes.'or/and j sixtiesb£the)fo]irth/|enth>dentuiy, had^profession’ 
thahphthim>m<dontact withfthelibcafiahioftLbh‘alsfAmfd,''Migkawa 5 fh;) 
atad wasnalivei after sMiSka’vva.y'hbleftt thdtservicd^o^S^msartf.ahDalwlaf 
(d'J *388/9*98) (i'Jindeedfl :thb sanies tekt tof itheJbtbHlai iisi 
thatithte'aWih^riWa'atwritin'g hisbbooknsome^imeia/iejb^liskaiyiayhjfofti 
Samsam al-Dawlaf's'aejrvicb'afbfenlieJmd alreaflysgorid mtocithe Service) 
ofise^etalf high-frankirig bfficialsgiandethajt>.this[ writing)-was dohteii^hen 
Midkawayte wa r sl stiU!ialwPel 6 fi)?Now,vifi wAi renfomfehr ithhfoMMtawkyhi 
died in 421^1030 and tKat^/SwanUbfiiifeniaioonldmot harweheefn Written; 
before’the appeftranpeiof-hi-ilMg , a6a^'oi,Hbetwaerif38fifandI392/996»axi4 
1002 , 2 6 )’, thenlwetdanisafefy eoricludfe thbt)^hB)iS^on?was(!Wiatt'enrffeir 
t^efeh , ab'out?395: f and420/f004‘'a!n , dvi0B'9ih naabtap” cida-iA nr eh/m 
ted0ne My*thinglab 6 ufoMiska;wayhfd works! beingna soutceft® thfe- 
Siwdn before* moving W>-to4ha>nez!tt paxagraprb. .The reproductions 4f 
the r Miska^ayh 'siBtetiDnsiih'thfe abridg r eHadnts-'ofi;the;!SiM?a!»8mdat has® 
belbiiged to'itsorlgmal texfc'/not' onlybecauseibotb that Mukhtagan and 
the Muntakhab contain those sections, but .§lsbebeeause neitheWthe 
editor < 6 'f the- Mukhtas'arAnpr'bhe Editor 6 f ihe ‘MuvMkhab> teould’hfave 
been:.Tespbnsibleforibter^)61ktin^thbhinto)theimndividuialirecehisionst 
Ih!the»case oft the former, rabSaw^lbhis ds<pfoved hyi thefoctrthat jthejre 
arenosayin'gs'inicominonjbetwdenitheiilfrafc^asarand ulriHikma-^nithe 
sectibns^ounid ; info 6 thr(bufrnot ifotheiM«M4afcAd6)'Onrthwwise sayings 
ofi the ,i Eersiansii(ajf^®fc??ia, r i' 2 frrfri 8 ®, M«A;Mffl3ar , ,-5ifer756a)i and oriythe 
sayings of al4FaiabIu^af'jHi^?/iapc32 i Z^342'oiMia&Masar|.tS0a^5r50b}3iEf 
al-SawS fc«eia!Miskhwayh?scMifc»lfit}dieioerlaiqi 3 p)diden 6 t>'jlSditifor ihterr 
polative -ptirpdsesJ The "editor* of *t/)ke >d!AuntakhabJio'o, could: nojb.-be 
responsible for ^hefpatts-irdmeMiakawayhrbecause'iher^asHMmpl^ not 
Miskawayh’s contemporary, as will be shown below, -o di 'to icri-irw* ed t 
tv! ‘.nil Hnur c-til -in ’>•>•/;! ojhr ncxieq a ict iron jinol lanm onO 

-uH to obrsveb 

! •: iBoth'abridgementsofthe /Swo»,'the'jMi«Mia5a«andithe!Mww^i^ai>l 
state'explicitl^thdtthey ard/fro^ai-^mixi-’s-book aJiriNMk’aMAqHff) 
In’ fact,* thd ‘wliolerbfography- of r^mMiifet the‘;M uhhtasan ife'itaken ifroin 


-i- 1 0 ! rn.'A-ia iii r.ii* <t\ :i ^nriub ifo'» eyrt i\rj-.'in-,fei\L vine •ic‘i 


•») The text;bfrthe-^w»tofcM>f(347iMp5ate'.of MisKa^aybib.vfogJinde^JibP 
protection of several high ranking people "ila r w^qtina^ hadhp ,’ < ; ^i^ytime 

?f <m>>h*i tefeeup Y,.;e nr. ton e«eiriT 

u ) See above no. 54 and 55. } , f . f ; ' 

' €T ) “ ^ ' . " 

(340ff) 
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this book of his (60a—60b). Furthermore, the Muntakhab text states 
clearly (308) that it has been copied from ‘Amiri’s other book cd-Amad 
‘aid al-Abad, so that the largest part of ‘Amiri’s biography there 
(307—310) is composed of citations from the two above-mentioned 
books of ‘Amiri’s, together with a third book of his whose name is not 
identified by the Muntakhab text. Besides, all the names of ‘Amiris 
books and compilations are mentioned in the Muntakhab. The general 
tone of ‘Amiris biography in the Muntakhab is positive. 

All this, however, is perhaps less significant than a passing remark 
in the Muntakhab also. It is the invocation of a special blessing on the 
soul of al-‘Amiri, now dead at the time of the compilation of the 
Siwdn, for al‘Amiri died in 381/991. The blessing appears when the 
‘Amiri’s name is mentioned for the first time in the book (82). It 
reads in Arabic “qaddasa Allah ruhahu al-'aziz.” This is absolutely 
the only time in which any blessing in the book adds the epithet 
al-'aziz, the dear one, upon mentioning the soul of any dead scholar. 
Even Abu Sulayman, now also dead at the time of the compilation of 
the Siwdn, is not given more than “ qaddasa Allah ruhahu ” (Mun¬ 
takhab, 138) as a blessing. 

What does this mean? It could very possibly point to the fact 
that the author of the Siwdn held for al-‘Amiri a special feeling of 
endearment, resulting in all probability from close acquaintance. This 
feeling may not have been necessarily accompanied with any great 
admiration, such as the one betrayed by the author towards Miska- 
wayh. But between al-‘Amiri and Miskawayh there is an important 
difference. At the time when the author was writing his Siwan, Miska¬ 
wayh was still alive and quite successful on the political and literary 
levels; as for al-‘Amiri, he had been dead for at least fifteen years. 

How does this new, small piece of evidence help us in identifying 
the author of the Siwanl 

One must look now for a person who lived at least until the last 
decade of the fourth/tenth century, who had a broad philosophical 
background, who knew Abu Hayyan’s works very well, who lived at 
least for some time in al-Rayy, who possibly met Abu Hayyan in that 
city in the fifties or sixties of the fourth/tenth century, who had known 
for sure Miskawayh very well during his stay in al-Rayy and also who 
was close to Abu al-Hasan al-‘Amiri and knew his books. 

Who could this have been? 

This is not an easy question to answer, for any answer will be more 
of a venture than anything else. Still, some attempt in that direction 
is useful and may lead to further research on the subject. 
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Many names here present themselves as possibilities. One may look, 
for example, into the names of the members of the Baghdadi circle 
I.- of philosophers and the disciples of Abu Sulayman al-Sijistani whose 

ij biographies are not extant neither in the Mukhtasar, nor in the Mun- 

takhab, people like Abu al-‘Abbas al-Bukhari, Abu ‘All Ibn al-Samh, 

* Ibn ‘Abdan al-Tabxb, Abu Muhammad al-Andalusi, Abu al-Khayr 
al-Yahudl and Ibn ‘Ubayd al-Katib. All of these, however, as far as 
we know, had no relation with al-Rayy, nor with Miskawayh. In fact, 

* as Abu Hayyan tells us, it is doubtful whether Abu Sulayman himself, 

.I. the head of the Baghdadi philosophers’ circle, ever met Miskawayh. 68 ) 

l They all, also, as a group, did not behave favourably towards al- 

* Amiri, when he visited Baghdad, and doubted the rigour of his knowl¬ 
edge of philosophy. 68 ) All of these, too, were not known to compile 
books or to hold an authoritative place in philosophical knowledge. 

Abu Hayyan could not have been the author of the Siwdn, 
not only because he is cited as a source, but also because it is highly 
improbable, indeed impossible, that he should copy from his own 
Kitdb al-Muqabasat in a fragmentary, almost odd way. The admiration 
shown on the part of the author of the Siwdn could not come from 
Abu Hayyan, for Abu Hayyan changed his mind about Miskawayh 
after the Hawdmil period, and we find him giving a highly derogatory 
report on Miskawayh around 372—375/982—985, the period when he 
was writing his al-Imtd c wa al-Mu y dnasa, i.e. after his three Rayy 
periods. 70 ) The same thing could be much more strongly said about 
the highly positive biography of Ibn al-‘Amid found in the Siwdn. 
- This Abu Hayyan could not write, nor copy. His great hatred and 
defamatory slandering of Ibn al-'Amid is exposed clearly in his book 
Akhldq cd-Wazirayn. 

The mere fact that many of the sayings in the Siwdn are attributed 
i- to philosophers other than those mentioned in Abu Hayyan’s books, 
or their names are not mentioned at all in those books (see Appendix I), 
:: indicates conclusively that the author of those books is not the same 

3 author as that of the Siwdn. 

Who then could the author of the Siwdn be? 

I would like to suggest here the name of a person about whom we 
n know very little, — not even his full name is known to us — but this 


«*) See I, 35; the text reads that Miskawayh “rubbama shahada 

Aba Sulayman.” 

*•) See ibid., H, 84. See also al-Muntakhab, 310 and Akhldq al-Wazlrayn, 410. 
'<>) See al-ImUi 1 , 1, 35—36. 
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lifctld satisfies) all it He I qualifications' ofi the i authorrrofI the.- $iwwi- s /This 
iAatt)islAbu;altQamra<alrKatibyiknoM r ijf<as-Grhiilam! aMAmirii <;uy > i..j 
•>* r&s hi8iri%ittddndieateti.''Abu/al:-QaBitn whs <thei disciple pf,Abu; hl- 
HaS&naaHt ‘Amiri, .possibly at an iearly, stage in hdsdife. bis slaye too.He 
studibd ■ .philosophy < Wdthj f:a*UiAhurI>fahd'. ’used(! to < > teachul-‘Amiri’s 
•booksl 4® students.dl); He -was' .with i him; Am"aiMEfcafpy j?f) iwhen! ‘Amiri 
was ji'bourting jAfou aliEadl- Ibh lalr.fAimidijand'jbryingiito. tfeaeh. him 
philosophic 73 ) jbfefi>teilIbn (alT‘Ami<l'sliddath ini3fi.O/.07.()(--h87il.v-At>3bhat 
s4meiitime{riAb5J<Ha5?yanifwa's;i!n'tal-jRayy,iiand >4i>. waB/ also iMiska- 
%hyh^ fbnIMiflkawayh/was the librarian! Of Abuij&l-F&ditlb'n 3dr 5 A.mId. 
-It; whssin; al-jItayyipthUsi’/thatl Abu aHQSsim-a^aet Abu^ayyam aiid 
-MiskawsiyRoInr his ©afrabityi as la iKatid ahd-a Student.of philosophy; he 
hadrxito hayenielhtionsriwith' Miskastfayh, iibeeausekpfcMiskawayh’s 
.po&tionHat libi^andiAbutiHayyan-'he.benthmlytrkbelwjl by the -clear 
,tE»tii&onyi.}ofi.'Abufi'IJayy.ab himaelfi 7 /fyif cnot during ithiS’ iMstfatay of 
'AB^rIbe3^an;jin';aI-Bdyybjtheniee.itaiiil!yleitherid)XiriBg.rhisjseC.ondcQr 
.thirdasfayithereyjfor MejJsfiowr from!ja .tjgxfeofi jAb® iiPayyan’sihhatiAbu 
lali Qasinl) staffSd'in/Ka§ny iafteit /Ibntiadn^Arnidiandi hiaispq: Ah® al u Eath 
haxfidied} audr iwfak.dnvolved^ therOitopj lin.the jsefjyicei of thetnext; wazjr, 
dwhomjAbfi Hayyafiiaiso ssir«iedpalrSahib/;IbH ‘Ab'badjl 5 )iRa3^fe^',iitAs 
’quitetpertbinitlhaf Ab^fHayya^dEelatiohsjwitltAbi^ hbOasiM deMelopjed 
areryii^uidklyetp the .p 0 int--thatA.bu-^ayf^an(GonSideEed!him hjsjfriend 
'feotfiguttdJ^l-.iTl-'iaJiKery.faEe^phenQfnenonyiifldeed-bn the parti of Abu 
i^jyaris&Tli5snclosesrelatibnship/fHflwieyep,(fiWiasonot ^ithoUtj;sOund 
.bases,* Abu al-Qasirh worked iwer$i closely fS^ithicAbutHayyanh At -one 
ftirndthbyisatito^theb, pEobablyiindKayypbutipossiblyalsdindBaghda'd. 

jfcftdr ?Ab® iabil^asimfhadcfbecojrie' r ahdfidepjSndanfcipbilqsbpli.grj capable 
of writing philosophical works, such as a commentaryortfporphyry’s 
f'lsogbgejandrtheGategbriesp^AjdstotleSJ^uofewcffkSjMis-nQfewprthy, 
.h&>*©fitr\mtq<|fjfi!> Abu t5a'yyahtrflttnhis:.icapacil|y aSiirieRdiaudcebpyist, 

. iButipDQhajilyj^oanMsoeapacityas a keenistudenti?f)phil©5ftpbye>ibthe 
^post-Hkyjopeiiodpdife.otheiBaghdadi pdriQd(??)Yl v tvte;x.highlyiprobable 
that Abu Hayyan remained in contact .witbf Ab®j abQasim; laften he, 

_ ?9d n-ntuVd arid lo "iodine adi bh/oo nadl oil’// 

‘■yu f»ij \b r {S.[% a 2^ )( { «*!■> arri-jn odt 9'iail iaeggna oi air! bl.w/ ! 
ardi l&J<See-ibid.pl, &5iouil ei amsn lint aid nava ion — .aliiii v;r- ’/ 

75 ) S.ee Akhldq al- W azlrayn, 344—345. 

74 ) See Imta ‘ I, 35, 222. 

/jJwi'EiJjSeeffi'6-. vl/jito r r/.-yt -iiit :58 t \ ’bV.wl-f'* •):>'< 

76 ) Ibid., I, 35, 222. '\rn;ur/n!n* GW/. 

.Oil 1 ?sty&6e\ibid\v ^y r . S5A JL hr in 018 ,iV<vMiyboiyi-Yv> osln ooH J-8 ,11 ,.\><d* (*' v 

78 ) See t&wZ., I, 35. .08—58 ? I o r : ?8 ( UT 
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i.e. Abu Hayyan, had moiedlMlBagihB&d in 370/980—981. Indeed, 

izlr Ibn Sa‘dan 
/982 and 985. 79 ) 
t informed about 

what wasvgoing on in the Baghdadi school of philosophers* \thft circle 
of Abu\'Sulajdh'a)h <M-Mantiqi. Abu al-Qasim, almo6t>>c4"ftainly.l &1- 




al-Qasim ^as .wpt^n^ of the members of Abu Sulayn^al}^ ^aghcpkp 

circle; iwas hisuntermediary ;fcoe.it. (e»unw>H) 81.Ti ,t£l 

i' r (Dfi’\thi=l othbf^hJhid, Abu fcl-Qasiih 8due • t6 his staying longer in al- 
Rayy ( tfiin°Abu| fespjan, was ih >J clo^eT acquaintance with Mfekawayh 

tei, S€yff^> d thus came to know him > and 

than Abu Hayy^^did. As mentioned above, Abu Hayyan’s reports 
about Miskawayh are more negative than positive-.^ l'Phi&o however, 
could be due not only to lack of close enough acquaintance (b'etvVfeen 

well 

'dik 

not share with Abu Hayy|&.^ oia) 4 .i„._ ls ^ £t; 

Finally-,»the*authorship ofeAbMsl-QasiiiE al-Kqtibvof ]KUab r £i)vcm 
aZ-//i&ma; il if l i£ ) ^ere f true, explains very plausibly'forlus^he WatWe 
of al-Farabi's^biography as it appeared in the Mukht'cisa'fl witd/’n'o 
original saying^at all of al-Far^i^hpself, as menti^ a^ye. This 
may,, he; ivery ; y^eU jdue to the negative, deroggtpjy.^fityde Al?Ui yl- 
Hasan al-‘Amjri>held for al-Farabi, a thing which we deduce from 




upstarts m^OSjfcrnjr. (ya.do.lU) u —1 ,» 1 S 

Abq v 9 lc,Q|^infcealr|Latib, thus, the young di^giple,, ; q|j) < ^miyl, Jhie 
Merid^OfiAbuoSayyan, the admiring, moderate ;o0mpauioii)of Miska- 
wayfi,'''ahd , 'a i 6Svb <;} all the knowledgeable stadfent 1 of ,, 'jffiilbfeopfiy (:££ - 



inC«C .1 


sfe, 222. 

*°) See-'above; d. 

**-: .71 

■ Ct:it ,! 

ill >> : ; V ; *vsAs»v>) <1, .1 
<V 3/ri’ioR? llTr* 

; 5 *»<!<* J 

i wu:x\<\) CAUl J 


(noii')X) o I—M 
iM).y\.X.UA.(I) 1 ,HS 
'.Z.O.A.Ji) 6—8 
(.7. P.A.J) —01 

<>»i«aui!>i/iaA) of. .T l\L 
i.« 3 .I.H.O.R-r.A) £1-0 jnt 

(.&.O.H sl.H.T.K /♦..H/‘I) «I Tf J!-yj 
{.R.O.J.1.8.A.J M) £i H .iM# 
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APPENDIX I 


Siwdn al-Hikma and Tawhldfs al-BasdHr , 
al-Imtd c and al-Saddqa wa dl-Sadiq 


al-Muntakhab al-Mukhta$ar 

112,7—8 (Thales) 

115, 11—14 (Anaxagoras) 

117, 3—5 (Pythagoras) 

119, 4 (Pythagoras) 

127, 2 (Socrates) 

127, 17—18 (Socrates) 5b, 11—12 (Socrates) 

6 a, 7—8 (Socrates) 

9 a, 1—2 (Plato) 

147, 2 (Aristotle) 

149, 8ff (Aristotle) 


151, 5—152, 6 (Ibn al- 
< Amid) 

172, 4—5 (Diogenes) 


185, 12—13 (Hermes) 

185, 14—186, (Hermes) 
190, 4—5 (Solon) 

al-Muntakhab 
211, 12—14 (Hippocrates) 


234, 13 (F.L.S.T.I.N.) 

235, 9—12 (Zenon) 

235, 14—15 (Zenon) 

244, 1 (D.I.M.S.K.O.S.) 
244, 8—9 (L.A.Q.N.) 

244, 10—12 (L.A.Q.N.) 
247, 15 (Anakharsis) 

249, 9—12 (A.I.S.O.R.LS.) 


30 a, 8—9 (Diogenes) 
30a, 9—10 (Diogenes) 
32b, 10—12 (Diogenes) 
32b, 21—14 (Diogenes) 
356, 1—2 (Hermes) 


al-Mukhta§ar 


al-Ba$aHr 
II, 566 (faylasuf) 

I, 121—122 (faylasuf) 

I, 476 (Socrates) 

HI, 191 (faylasuf) 

I, 476 (Socrates) 

II, 355 (faylasuf) 

VH, 81 (no. 41) (faylasuf) 
VH, 112 (no. 142) 

I, 139 (faylasuf) 

cf. VH, 81 (no.44) (fayla- 
Buf) 

(not printed yet) 

III, 615 (Diogenes) 

II, 451 (faylasuf) 

I, 305 (Diogenes) 

I, 396 

I, 395 (faylasuf) 

I, 410 (Zenon) 

II, 451 (Socrates) 

al-Ba§a,Hr 

VII, 75 (no. 21)(Hippo- 
crates) 

I, 47 (faylasuf) 

I, 47 (faylasuf) 

I, 431 (faylasuf) 

I, 431 (hakim) 

II, 852 (faylasuf) 

cf. I, 430—431 (faylasuf) 

I, 431 (Mozon the So¬ 
phist) 

II, 685 (faylasuf) 

I, 410 (Zenon) 

I, 395 (Aristotle) 
cf. I, 396 (Diogenes) 

I, 431 (faylasuf) 

IV, 145 (faylasuf) 

I, 395 (falyasuf) 

I, 58 (faylasuf); cf. IH, 
579 (Socrates) 

I, 360 (faylasuf) 

I, 395 (faylasuf) 


215, 8—11 (B.A.S.I.L.O.S.) 

215, 12—14 (B.A.S .I.L.O.S.) 

216, 7—9 (Ptolemy) 

216, 13—15 (Ptolemy) 

224, 14—16 (Gregorius) 

229, 6—8 (F.I.L.A.S.T.O.S.) 

233, 13—14 (Moron the Sophist) 


249, 17—18 (F.R.A.S.T.R.KH.O.S.) 
256, 11—12 (F.L.A.S.I.L.O.S.) 
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al-Muntalckab al-Mukhta?ar 

256, 14—15 (A.GH.O.S.) 

261, 15—262,2 (A.L.L.I.N.O.S.) 

312, 19—20 (Abu Sulayman) 

360, 14—361,7 (Abu al-Nafis) 


al-Baf&i’r 
I, 92 ( faylasuf ) 

III, 191 (faylasuf) 
cf. I, 431 (hakim) 
VII, 113, (no. 146) 
(faylasuf) 


al-Muntakhab al-Mukhta§ar 

116, 5—7 (Pythagoras) 

206, 7—9 (Xenophon) 

216, 2—3 (B.A.S.LL.O.S.) 

230, 11—12 (Arius) 

250, 1—2 (T.I.F.N.) 

250, 3—5 (T.I.F.N.) 

254, 7—9 (KXS.M.O.S.) 

31a, 11—12 (Diogenes) 


al-Imtd* 

II, 45 (Pythagoras) 
II, 35 (Anaxagoras) 
II, 34 (Diogenes) 

II, 36 (Arius) 

II, 37 (Timathaus) 
II, 37 (Timathaus) 
II, 36 ( — ) 

II, 36 (Diogenes) 


al-Muntakhab 


145, 15—16 (Aristotle) 
259, 11 (Themistius) 


al-Mukhta?ar al-Sadaqa 

31b, 4—9 (Diogenes) 246—247 (Diogenes) 

31b, 15—32,2 (Diogenes) 58 (Diogenes) 

13b, 14—14a (Aristotle) cf. 55 (Aristotle) 

237 (Themistius) 


APPENDIX II 


Siwdn al-Hikma, and Tawhidl’s al-Muqdbasat 


al-Muntakhdb 
300, 14—301, 11 
(Thabit b. Qurra) 


313, 5—315, 10 (Abu 
Sulayman al-Mantiqi) 

327, 5—328,4 (Yahya 
b. c Adi) 

328, 6—329, 12 (al-Hasan 
b. Miqdad) 

329, 13—230, 10 (al-Hasan 
b. Miqdad) 

331, 8—332, 8 (Abu Bakr 
al-Qumasi) 

333, 11—334, 9 (Ibn Zur«a) 

335, 6—336, 3 (Ibn 
al-Siwar) 

336, 6—337, 5 (Abu al-Qasim 
al-Antaki) 


al-Mukhta§ar 
49a, 7—13 (Thabit 
b. Qurra) 

56a, 15—56b, 4 (Abu 
Sulayman al-Mantiqi) 
56 b, 6 (Abu Sulayman 
al-Mantiqi) 


> 


al-Muqdbasat 
136 (no. 26) 

120 (no. 21) 

235 (no. 28) 

112—115 (no. 19) 

103 (no. 13) 

89— 90 (no. 4) 
150—151 (no. 31) 

90— 92 (no. 5) 

164 (no. 37) 

109 (no. 17) 

94 (no. 8) 
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aUMUntakhab w al*MukhUxqar 

339, 10—340,V7\(GhOlaui Zuhal 
and Ite ^Bakkildh) ,} T1 

340, 17-^41^20 ^aUBadlhi) 

341, 22?H-842iiI5;fafl-Ntidhajani) 

342, 18—19 (al*<At$dl) 

342, 21—344, 1 (Abu Ishaq 

al-§abLand\Abu al-Khattab w^uVAuU.-h) 
al-Sabli)j?Ml r/M * 6 I /II 
353, i7r^365iilk0Abu.I I 
al-Khayr* £bii(Sjat*$vort) 
iwri'it*.) ru: ,U 
(-ji/c/liomiT) T£ /i f 


APPENDIX III 


ta&Muqabatidt 
2J^2fL9.0apr;52)M .062 
(.8.0//.I.J.wLA) 2.202 6f ,102 
(rrl?rtl35^1 (flapfrS4^{ ,2 I <; 
(>Sir,H4!lf7-fil&2) (ft<$029)4 f .Of*?: 
155 (no. 33) 

100—101 (no. 11) 

(’<fy*<il'fit!r/ r i) X -6 Mil 
174rrT?H7^6..(nbI}42) 7 M f - 
(X.O.J/L* A.H) 8 2 .Of 2 

{wiiA) 1:1 II .085; 


(.Z.T.I.T) 2 J ,0c.!; 

and Miskawayh’s al-Hikma { a(-KHdlida ' { ’ 

‘ '' * 08 'I 1 and Tajdrib al-TJmajn <- a - aK -* xa > B '~ 7 >tM 

mC!) iff* .11 21 || ,«J?. 

al-Muntakhab al-Mulchtasar 

119, 12—n£23;Vl*9h> v ov-nS sVAs i lA-to 

(Pythagoras) T42—048 (aenogoiCI) (1—4- ( d 18 

125, 2—4 (§oora£es)I) 86 ('-v3ajgl3^)15^SoGmte^)IC 
125, 5 (Spcrate'sJA) 66 .Tb (oftotprcA.) &4I—M ,d8i 
125, 6 ($ocr&te&)>ffT) T8S 
125, 7—9 (Socrates) 3b, 6—7 (Socrates) 

127, 2 (Socrates) 

127, 3 (Socrates) 


u xiafismA 


al-Hikma ai-Khalida 
225—-228\ <Py thagoras) 

211 (Socrates) 
21^46.00^^1—61 .641 

212 (Socrates)IT) r f ,962 
212 (Socrates) 

211 (Socrates) 

211 (Socrates) 


127, 4 (Socrat^^^ y L 4v> a7bMv/i*Tbrus AmrAiYiW 
127, 5—8 (Socrates) 3a, 15—3b, 2 (Socrates)* 211 (» 


» es > 

Socrates) 


127, a^I^So'crates) 

127, 11—15 (Socrates) 8 i 
127, 16 (Socrates) 

127, 17—18 (Sdcrates)S: I 

127, 9—128, 2 (Socrates) 

128, 3—6 (Senates)) 685: 
128, 7—9 (Socrates) 

128, 10fy-R lt(Socrates') 11 
128, 12 (Socrates) 

(81 .on) 801 

(4 .on) 00—98 

(18 .on) i 61 061 

al-Muntakhab 
131, 10—l(4,.*2t;(Plato)(j 
139,1—8 (Aristotle) 

139, 9—142, Ty5; (Aristotle) 
149, 5—150, Sr(Aris)6tte) 
157, 17—18 (Aristotle) 

(8 .on) 49 


4 a, 14-rThl'.5j(6obrates) 

4 a, 74d : iflI(^<StJrat^sJn(i4 

5 b, 8 (Socra(test)up .d 

5 fe>/jl%-4l$ <iSocratcs)cf 6 
(I pi t n j»M- hi i j .Btnvab; & 
5ajol2t3hl?5 (S'fQfcpat^sSjdG 

(Ipr^naM-Ifi 

6 a, 9 (Socrates) 

6 a, 1—2 '(Socrates) 

6 a, 2—4 (Socrates) 

6 a, 4 (Socrates) 

6 a, 7—8 (Socrates) 

al-Mukhtasar 


25b, 13—26 a, b 
(Alexander) 


211 (SQCrates)lL-Vu 

211 (Socrate£)>£—41 .008 

212 (So^^a): tida/iT) 

212 (Socrates) 

213 (Socrates) 

281 (Socrates) 

281 (Socrates) 

282 j( f Soqrate?i 18 - 6 ,81C 
2[8 j3 i (S^raAesJarriY^sli; 8 
2136(Spc^t@#,i:g_6 .728 

265 (Socrates) (ibA 1 .d 
n 265 JOSO^rete# c : 8 - 8 .828 

266 (Socrat^febpiM .d 

iib&bH-Lb) Of .082 . 8^,928 

al-Hikma ( 

•tlSft .(id AH* t 28 )S 8 .188 

219 (Aristot^Br/ulp-fii 
(h > -2»78-tt 281 ((^riatottej) # gcg 
266—2@I)(Arktetle) .688 
219 (Aristotle^ 7/i 8-la 
rnrg/iPSj (Ale^a^deE)'. -8 .do-’- 
(hifrhiA-fr; 
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KITlS X )si^M f ^-HlK'M2fctrMii'frCWkpMion 4 ’ 2 & 


'aimukhk^tir 


169, 2— 11 

169, 9— il 'tfiioM^)' 11 

170, n^i2'(tkb ) g&kes) U 

184, i4-ii'8 r '(^Mes)- ,[ 

185, 1—2 '(Herm^) 11 >* f 

187't6^i7>(Se^ies) - 11 „ .. 

187; ! 2*('Herm4s) < **» tcnoocf 

214; ’T£^215,! ’^(Q&lis)' 1 

21ft ~ i l * 5 J < "' AQ^'AlLL^ Vl 


(ivuioli) <; ,d V»t 
U-Jinott) .<m: 


! '35a ; ,'l 3—1*4 '(Her'rnes)' 1 

(eelimoqqiH) 0 ,r.r.4* 


al-HSliihd'alikmida 

216 (Dio^K6s)H) VI .401 

216 (DiogeriM)' H > f: 

216 (Diogenes) 

214 (Herm&0"''*~ ! .) 8 ,801 
214 (Hermte) "jH) 8 .£02 
216 i: (H6MK6¥)'H) 0«i .80S; 
216 (Hermes) 
cfc-231^262l-iM0*zl (?a6& 


216}V(Pft>l&i^ 7M •'* 1 r&ty'^iSPilAe&yyU 2*l? , (PtaieMy)) * *■ A»± 

216rt—F(Pt&ym$r) ! - * * 43b, 5—6 

309) 2i—3 lOV^'Amirif 

347) '22—362,' '^(Mi^ka^ayh) 

8H • ;j| ,U 


(Ptolemy) 


al-MuntakJiab' ' v1 
321)2-^325] l4 i (Ibn l * 
al-‘Amid) 

i i) 8 I I .] ! 


al-Mukhtasar 

-oquil-j ) 1:1 - 4 ( 


2*17’fPt'blMiiy)' " *> 

372—373 1 f* AtfMi-i) 8 .(MU; 
'285—2901 (Misli Wdyity >- 

(Helinooqcfili) Of- H .(‘01* 

Taj drib al-Umam 
II, 275—279, 281—282 
(Ibn al- c Amid) 

-oqqiK) 1* ,iii: 71. .(>01: 




». - •;! f. *qci) It ; 8 I i f I i 
t - '*S£t;iiCf'0.H I f v! F I f I [ 


ill. 


v ’lPplitfb'fx W 


U*;Jini>oqqiH) 
^'j.iuT-unqiH 5 0- - 

:mv>.iqiir fW$ ffikma, and Shahristan! juj — t;j 

wa al-Nihal* ' 1 


(-!• ■>..!> ! 11 .11 

‘' dl-Muiitakhati * •}/ 

112; ti—185, 4fHeiiies) 


al-Mukhtasar 


186, 19—20 (Hermes) 

187, 11—15 1 (Hermes)* 11 

188, 5—6 (Hermes) 
188,14-^-189, 2;'(iiermes) 

188, 7—^{fiemies^ 11 

189, 3—4' (Hermes)* J ' ' 

,t< : ; ;i -y\ j-ti ,i) 

235, 16— 1? (Zerioir)* l! 

•• .'".- I :/: ; 4.;: ? .1! 

■■.•■• *■_! ,11 

235, 7—8' (Zenon)*'” * J* 
235, 9—12 (Zenonf * l! 
235, 13 (Zenon) ij 

235, 14—^'(Z^nonV !l 

i *1 s .11 

: ,• N.f’f > r. 4 j ! ,1! 

193, 14—18 (Homer) 

194, 1 (Homer) 

194, 2 (Homer) 


35 b, 8—9 (Hermes) 


•u'*vV*Vi\>> Vk-h* 
tbitan^I) 1- K ju\V 
ibiLuH; f. - 4- .r,£4 

35a, 

il-b; filri) 8 * 7 .h CL 

SOitf'ltfMty (bia|eiies) 
30 si) ’ 6—^7 '(Diogenes )’■ 1 
45 a, 8—9 (Zenon) 

(/<!''/]< * : '! * 0 • » .4.1 *■ i j- 

y 


45a, 9—10 (Zenon) 
45a, 10—11 (Zenon) 

36 b, 15—37 a, (Homer) 

37 a, 1—2 (Homer) 

37 a, 3 (Homer) 

37 b, 14—15 (Homer) 


JMT) 

4 * Ml 
,! i!: 
All 
.lit 

(*nroT>om*>CI) LI - Of M\l 

(*' tii?imm'&h'ili-mhaH'- 

IT,"49 f (Hemi'es) '** 

II, 50 (Hermes)'*" 1 ’'' ' 
II, 48 (Harries)' i ' ! * - iH; - 
II, 49 (Hermes) 

II, 47 i '(H«rme^ '"' 

II, 49 (Hermes) 

II, 49 (Hermes) 

. II, 50 (Hermes) 

II, 105 (Zenon) 

II, 105 (Zenon)'*) » * - 

II, 106'(Zenori)* " •" * - 
II, 106'(Zenon)’’ * - i! 1 - 
H, 106 (Zenon) 1 ) "* • i1i - 
II,'106'(Zdndh') ** -)»*•• 

II,106 ; (Zynon) <" •**- 
H, 106 ! (2ibAonf * • ri - 
II, l'06 ( (Zei\dn)‘ ‘' -'I- 

II, 114 (Homer) 

II, 114 (Homer) 

II, 114 (Homer) 
cf. H, 115 (Homer) 


* The edition of al-MUal used here is that of M. al-Wakll, Cairo, 1968. 
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Wadad al-Qadl, KITAB SIWAN AL-H1KMA 


al-Muntakhab al-Mukhta§ar 

194, 17 (Homer) 

195, 3 (Homer) 37 b, 5 (Homer) 

37 b, 14—15 (Homer) 

198, 3 (Homer) 

203, 3 (Homer) 

208, 20 (Hippocrates) 43 a, 8—9 (Hippocrates) 

43 a, 9 (Hippocrates) 

209, 1—2 (Hippocrates) 

209, 3—5 (Hippocrates) 43a, 9—10 (Hippocrates) 

209, 6—7 (Hippocrates) 

209, 8 (Hippocrates) 43 a, 10 (Hippocrates) 

209, 9—10 (Hippocrates) 

209, 14—16 (Hippocrates) 


209, 17—211, 3 (Hippo¬ 
crates) 

211, 4 (Hippocrates) 

211, 7—9 (Hippocrates) 

211, 12—14 (Hippocrates) 

212, 13—14 (Hippocrates) 
204, 10—11 (Democretus) 
204, 15—16 (Democretus) 
204, 19—205, 2 (Demo¬ 
cretus) 

206, 15 (Euclid) 

al-Muntakhab 


216, 6 (Ptolemy) 

216, 7—8 (Ptolemy) 
216, 8—9 (Ptolemy) 
216, 10 (Ptolemy) 

216, 11—12 (Ptolemy) 

216, 16—18 (Ptolemy) 

217, 1—2 (Ptolemy) 
217, 5—6 (Ptolemy) 


43a, 11—12 (Hippo¬ 
crates) 


43 a, 12 (Hippocrates) 


al-Mukhta§ar 
43 a, 3—4 (Euclid) 

43 a, 4—5 (Euclid) ^ * 
43 a, 6—7 (Euclid) 

43 a, 7—8 (Euclid) 

43 b, 6—7 (Ptolemy) 
43 b, 5—6 (Ptolemy) 

43 b, 7—8 (Ptolemy) 


al-Milal wa al-Nihal 
H, 115 (Homer) 

II, 115 (Homer) 

II, 116 (Homer) 

II, 116 (Homer) 

II, 116 (Homer) 

II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
H, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117 (Hippocrates) 
II, 117—118 (Hippo¬ 
crates) 

II, 118 (Hippocrates) 

II, 118 (Hippocrates) 

II, 118 (Hippocrates) 
II, 119 (Hippocrates) 
II, 119 (Hippocrates) 
II, 119 (Hippocrates) 
II, 121 (Democretus) 
II, 121 (Democretus) 
II, 121 (Democretus) 

II, 122 (Euclid) 

al-Milal wa al-Nihal 
II, 122 (Euclid) 
cf. II, 123 (Euclid) 

II, 124 (Euclid) 

II, 124 (Euclid) 

II, 124 (Ptolemy) 

II, 124 (Ptolemy) 

II, 124 (Ptolemy) 

II, 124 (Ptolemy) 

II, 124 (Ptolemy) 

II, 125 (Ptolemy) 

II, 125 (Ptolemy) 

II, 125 (Ptolemy) 
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